





Letter from the Chairman 


Thanks. To all of you 


As | look back over the past year, 
| am struck by the remarkably 
fine job IBMers have done under 
difficult circumstances. 

This holiday season finds us 
recovering from the _ longest, 
deepest recession in thirty years. 
Yet we in IBM have been able to 
make important contributions 
to the economies of 130 coun- 
tries around the globe. 

We have maintained full employment, although it has 








meant asking IBMers to do more with less, to take on 
new work assignments, and in some cases to move to 
other IBM locations. 

Our basic values have been put to the test by these 
pressures, but thanks to your loyalty and dedication, 
they have prevailed. 

In the course of my travels through the year, I’ve had 
the chance to see many of you. And | wish | could have 
seen all of you to tell you personally how grateful | am 
for your achievements. | hope your holidays are joyful 
and that the New Year brings health, happiness, and 
fulfillment to each of you and your families. 


Apr. 
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The brick and mortar of IBM 30 


IBM buildings have a distinctive 
“look” of their own, representing a 
philosophy of excellence—wjthout 
frills. They so impressed a former 
White House First Lady that she asked 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., who was then 
chairman of the IBM Board, how the 
company was able to maintain sucha 
consistently high degree of archi- 
tectural distinction. 


Safety. It’s a brand-new world 38 


The face of U.S. industry has changed 
considerably since the days when 
safety was primarily a matter of hang- 
ing the proper number of safeguards 
on mechanical equipment. 

Machines have gotten faster, com- 
ponents smaller, buildings higher. 
Thousands of new chemicals are now 
introduced daily into U.S. manufac- 
turing processes. Many of these sub- 
stances are highly hazardous unless 
carefully controlled. The long-term 
effects of some are still relatively 
unknown. 

The company’s commitment to 
safety demands an ever-increasing 
sophistication on the part of IBM 
safety engineers, industrial hygienists, 
and doctors. These days, with every 
new IBM process, building, or ma- 
chine, safety and health considera- 
tions are involved early—starting with 
the planning stages. 





The architects themselves have a 
great deal to do with it, among them 
Marcel Breuer, Mies van der Rohe, 
Eero Saarinen, and Eliot Noyes, IBM’s 
architecture/design consultant. 

Then there are the artists and sculptors 
—such as Alexander Calder, Henry 
Moore, and Isamu Noguchi—who have 
had a hand in the creative touches 

to the buildings, inside and out. 

Some of the newcomers to IBM’s 
architectural skyline have sprung up in 
places like La Hulpe, Belgium; Zurich, 
Switzerland; and Chicago, Ill. 

Others are now on the drawing board, 
or already taking shape, in Australia, 
Brazil, Italy, Mexico, Sweden and in 
Southfield, Mich. 

And getting it all together are the 
people of the Real Estate and Con- 
struction Division, who operate out of 
Rye Ridge, N.Y. They orchestrate all 
the components—from getting the 
right architect at the outset, right down 
to getting the last fixture in place. 


An alternative: Health Maintenance 
Organizations 42 


Growing in number throughout the 
United States, more and more Health 
Maintenance Organizations are being 
accredited by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. They 
offer centralized services, in place of 
company medical benefits plans, to 
companies with more than 25 em- 
ployees. 

Within the next few years, many 
IBM employees will have the option of 
joining an HMO or retaining their IBM 
Medical Benefits Plans. The choice 
is already being made by employees 
in California and Washington, D. C. 








New venture 28 


Ever since IBM bounced signals off 
the pioneer Telstar satellite to accom- 
plish the first such computer ‘‘con- 
versation’’ between Europe and the 
United States in 1962, the company 
has been involved in this technology. 

For users of data processing, the 
advantages of satellite communica- 
tions are clear. A satellite can trans- 
mit electronic information beamed 
from Earth to any other point in an 
area as big as the continental United 
States at the speed of light. 

Now, in a joint venture with COM- 
SAT General and Aetna Life and 
Casualty Company, IBM hopes to 
enter the satellite business with the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s approval. The three companies 
would become partners in a new 
enterprise, to open up entirely new 
systems solutions to people who are 
seeking advanced communications 
capabilities. 








THE WORLD | 


In Denmark. How doing good 
can be done better 14 


It may be old, but it’s up-to-date. 
Danchurchaid, the oldest Protestant 
international relief organization, head- 
quartered in Copenhagen, is the first 
agency of its kind to use a computer 
to carry out its work against drought, 
flood, pestilence, even war. 

Pastor Vigo Mollerup, with a head- 
quarters staff of 26 volunteers and 55 
field people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, has worked out a program 
for a System/370 that provides instant 
response in an emergency. 

Aid takes the form of tarpaulins from 
Japan, antibiotics from Europe, blan- 
kets from Germany or the United 
States. The computer provides the sci- 
entific precision needed to get the 
right amounts to the right destinations. 

Pastor Mollerup and his expert vol- 
unteers live by the credo, “Don’t 
lose hope; no condition is permanent.” 
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Opel for the defense 


Referring to Mr. Opel’s comments in 
“Viewpoint’’ (September/ October 
1975 issue of Think), | found the in- 
junction that we question innuendos 
against IBM particularly apropos. 

Some time ago, a comment was 
made to me that IBM had been in- 
volved politically in Chile at the time 
of the Allende overthrow, and while | 
was convinced that IBM had not been 
so involved, | had no facts with which 
to dispute the statement. More than a 
year later, | learned that a trade paper 
had erroneously printed ‘IBM’ instead 
of “ITT” in one of its articles concern- 
ing ITT’s involvement in Chile. 

Apathy did not prevent my pursuing 
the matter at the time but, rather, my 
feeling that the company preferred not 
to address matters of this type lest 
credence be given to rumor. 

The company appears to do an 
excellent job in keeping the marketing 
force supplied with information to 
respond to negative comments but, 
being in a headquarters location, | 
find myself in somewhat of a vacuum 
when trying to defend the company 
against definitive statements about 
how IBM does or does not operate. 


Jess Maroney (Mrs. Richard A.) 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Questions Solomon’s wisdom 


In Ezra Solomon's analyses (Think- 
Sept.-Oct. '75) of our economic prob- 
lems... on one hand he blames 
inflation on prices for raw materials and 
labor and on the other talks about 
stockpiling (plain English—hoarding) 
of raw materials. This stockpiling is 
money in the bank for the companies 
and countries participating—to be 
paid for with higher prices and taxes 
for everyone. 

The '72 crop failure, which should 
have increased U. S. prosperity as the 
major grain supplier, only resulted in 
increased prices in this country while 
benefiting a few large exporters. This 
has nothing to do with U. S. ‘‘demand- 
pull.’’ We are not eating more, just 
more expensively. 

We are spending defense dollars 
which add to inflation by forcing inter- 
est rates up on the money market. The 
dollars thus spent do nothing to in- 
crease our living standard with their 
end product, yet he advocates trade 
with those very nations that we are 
told we need one-third of our national 
budget to defend ourselves against. 

He advocates a tax cut while the 
national debt increases every year. 
He talks of reinvested profits for in- 
creased production while at the same 
time he says the slack of the economy 
can stand a substantial boost that will 
result ina rise in output and employ- 
ment. If present production facilities 
are not being fully utilized, how could 


more corporate investment alleviate 
the unemployment problem? 


Anna E. Wasserbach (Mrs.) 
Saugerties, N.Y. 


Field Engineering was there, too 


| just read the article in the Sept.-Oct. 
issue of Think magazine and felt 
that | must write to you about it. 

On page 32 you have an article 
titled ‘Safer travel in the air.” In this 
article you state that FSD “‘installed 
and checked out the central computer 
complex for each of the 20 centers.” 

Back in 1968 the Aurora Center was 
installed by a group of FE CEs. | 
arrived on site in June of '68 as part of 
the team. We maintained this system 
until November of 1969. 

In December of 1971 another group 
of which | was a member started in- 
stallation of the 9020 D system. We 
were on site until June of 1972. Then 
three of us went to Farmington, Minn., 
to install a 9020 A system. 

December of 1972 some of the same 
people who installed the ‘‘D’’ system 
started the 9020 E installation. 

Now there were FSD people on site 
as liaison between IBM and FAA, but 
they did not install these centers. 

As far as | know all of the sites were 
installed by FE personnel assigned to 
these FAA sites. | know CEs who 
worked at Houston, Fort Worth, Palm- 
dale, Islip, Oberlin, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Atlantic City, Atlanta, Aurora, Farming- 
ton, Providence, Leesburg, and the 
Florida site, | believe, is Jacksonville. 

Now, when | read the article that 
stated FSD did it all, well, this bothered 
me. After all the work we did | be- 
lieve that FE should get a little credit 
in your magazine. 


Joe Wigiel 
Oak Park, Ill. 


(Editor’s note: You're right. The com- 
pany counts heavily on its Field 
Engineering CEs.) 


Trouble doubled 


In his article “‘Double Trouble” 
(September/October '75) Professor 
Ezra Solomon ascribed U. S. trade 
deficits in 1971 and 1972 solely to the 
effects of inflation in this country. ‘As 
our products rose in price, foreign 
nations began to invade the U. S. mar- 
ket with lower-priced goods and they 
began to take away other export 
markets from us.” 

A moment's reflection will point out 
the inadequacy of that statement. It 
was not simply a matter of compara- 
tive price that led Americans to import 
autos, cameras, television sets, elec- 
tronic equipment, etc. These were 
products that, in the opinion of many 
Americans, had no direct counter- 
parts in this country... 

A critically important element in de- 
termining the U. S. trade balance is 
that of innovation: new and improved 
processes, products, and marketing 
methods. 

Professor Solomon states that the 


essential requirement is to allow busi- 
ness to keep more profit. However, 
tax reductions will not automatically 
foster increased productivity and new 
product development in all of the 
industries where these are needed. 

It is necessary, first, to have a com- 
petitive marketplace; one that auto- 
matically rewards the innovators and 
punishes the laggards. 


Robert Hammer 
White Plains, N.Y. 


First priority 


| was greatly interested in the recent 
article which gave the names of the 
men who participated in the 604 
program. 

To the best of my knowledge | 
received Serial #1 of the 604. | was 
in Oak Ridge and knew that IBM was 
working on a new electronic calcu- 
lator. Also at that time the U. S. Gov- 
ernment had their priority system 
under which various devices were 
delivered quickly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. | used that prior- 
ity system to obtain early delivery. 


Cuthbert C. Hurd 
Portola Valley, Calif. 


(Editor's note: Dr. Hurd was one of the 
first professional mathematicians to 
join IBM. He is now chairman of the 
board of Computer Usage Company.) 


So-called? 


The inside back page advertisement 
for ‘The Tribal Eye” in the Septem- 
ber/October issue of Think magazine 
employs the phrase “.. . so-called 
civilized world.” Does the writer in- 
tend the adjective ‘‘so-called’’ to 
mean: ‘called or designated thus”’; or, 
“incorrectly called or styled thus?” 

If the former, is the writer suffi- 
ciently removed from this world to 
qualify as a so-called reporter? 


M. E. Coleman 
New York City, N.Y. 


To box or not to box 


... Regularly, as | read through an 
article in your magazine | find related 
material printed in a box within the 
text of the major article. To learn what 
is covered in the box | must either 
stop reading the main article, read the 
boxed material, and then pick up the 
train of thought of the main article 
again; or | ignore the boxed material, 
finish the main article, and then turn 
back to read the boxed material. .. 

It is an aggravating inconvenience. 


Bill McCray 
Lexington, Ky. 





Think welcomes letters from readers, 
commenting on articles or offering 
suggestions and criticism. Write to: 

The Editor 

Think Magazine 

7-11 South Broadway 

White Plains, N.Y. 10601 


& yuIUyL 
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Why this series o 








In the 200 years since Adam Smith’s remark- 
able discovery of a system in which free 
market pricing would reconcile the counter- 
vailing forces of supply and demand, pure 
laissez-faire capitalism—if, indeed, it ever 
existed—has long since gone by the boards. 

What we have in the United States today is 
an equally remarkable system of accommo- 
dation—a curious, sometimes baffling mix- 
ture of hands-off capitalism and hands-on 
something else. A mixture of business and 
government. Of private and public spending. 
Of bottom-up decision-making by millions of 
individuals in the marketplace and top-down 
strictures on the decisions they make. 

Whatever one might call this hyphenated 
system, it nevertheless works—and_sur- 
prisingly well. Not well enough for everyone. 
Nor well enough all the time. But well enough, 
on the one hand, to ease the lot—through 
public expenditure—of those who find them- 
selves on the fringes of the system. And well 
enough, on the other, to keep the incentives 
that encourage those who want to produce 
more. Take away the former and the system 
would be torn apart in dissension. But take 
away the latter, and there will be less to go 
around for the have nots, as well as for the 
haves. 

Because business prefers freedom and 
because government represents control, in- 
evitably the two will always be adversaries, 
coexisting, one with the other, with or with- 
out détente. Indeed, the relationship might 
be likened to our Federal system of checks 
and balances, with business and government 
each resisting the concentration of too much 
power in the hands of the other. 

But, more recently, with more and more 
constituent groups pressuring the govern- 
ment for still larger public outlays, tighter 
controls, and a stronger voice in what was 
once private decision-making, a great many 
people are beginning to wonder if maybe 
those checks and balances are breaking 
down. With too much power going to govern- 
ment. Too little resistance to it. And too little 
awareness as to what it may mean. 

Now, obviously, the American people have 
the right to change the system in any way 
they wish. But because relatively few really 
understand how the economic system works, 
quite possibly in backing one measure or an- 
other, they may be letting themselves in for 
more change than they had bargained for. 


the business system 





























Or change of a kind they would not wish. 

For example, should business find itself 
overregulated, overtaxed, overcontrolled, 
what are the implications? For business, it 
could mean lost earnings, lost productivity, 
lost opportunities for growth. But what about 
the eight out of every ten Americans who 
earn their livelihood in the private sector? 
Their well-being can hardly be separated 
from that of the organizations they work for. 
And what about the millions who benefit from 
tax-supported programs of all kinds? Where 
will those revenues come from if not from 
business, its wage earners, and investors? 

Some economists hold that we are rapidly 
approaching a watershed in the life of the 
American business system. At what point 
does taxation become so burdensome that 
the system no longer functions as it should? 
At what point does individual initiative begin 
to atrophy under the imposition of govern- 
ment controls? At what point might top-down 
government interference topple the whole in- 
tricate mechanism of bottom-up private de- 
cision-making into disarray? 

How real are these dangers? Or are those 
economists crying wolf? Only the American 
people and their leadership can make that 
judgment. And the only way they can do it is 
by assessing the economic implications of 
the political decisions they are being called 
upon to make almost every time someone 
offers a “solution” to one or another of the 
many problems that beset the country. 


e As Max Ways of Fortune pointed out in 
Part | of this series on business and how it 
works, even businessmen themselves are 
often poorly equipped to make these judg- 
ments. Not for any lack of concern for the 
health of the business system. But because 
they, too, are uncertain as to how so be- 
wilderingly complex a system works. 

e Some of the problems that burden the sys- 
tem today are unique, brought on by the fever 
of inflation, and—double the trouble—wide- 
spread unemployment. In Part Il, Ezra Solo- 
mon examined this phenomenon, laying it to 
a series of unexpected events, including 
some political miscalculations that left busi- 
ness a victim like everyone else. 

e In this current issue, Herbert Stein goes 
into some of the basics on how the market 
system works, with the emphasis on profit 
and capital investment. For as profit and in- 
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vestment go, so goes the health of 
American business and, with it, our 
best hope for improvement in the 
standard of living. 

e Given this ability to produce, how 
then does the market system allo- 
cate what it produces? This will be 
the subject of Part IV in the January/ 
February 1976 issue—supply and 
demand and how the pricing mech- 
anism works in alliance with compe- 
tition. A timely subject for the be- 
ginning of a Bicentennial Year when 
—in a period of dwindling resources 
—skeptics are asking if the market 
system can any longer allocate re- 
sources efficiently and sensibly in a 
way that will best serve human 
needs. One alternative—some form 
of central planning. But how much? 
By whom? With what authority and 
control? And what might it do to the 
market system? 

e Thereafter, in the March/April is- 
sue, Part V—a searching examina- 
tion of the business and govern- 
ment mix in the U. S. economy. What 
are the trends? And what do they 
signify for business? Can business 
and government coexist peacefully 
to the benefit of the American peo- 
ple—or does more government in- 
evitably mean sti// more until it saps 
the vitality of the system? 

e Finally, in the concluding Part VI, 
Think will review the changing world 
economy and the role of the interna- 
tional corporation. One world: It’s 
already here in terms of worldwide 
markets. But what kind of a world 
will it be? Better because of a free 


. flow of technology and trade? Or will 


government hamstring the transna- 
tionals for fear they might become 
too much a center of power? What 
assurances are there that they will 
not? 

Will these articles give all the an- 
swers? No. But they may help us to 
understand the business system just 
a little better. And perhaps even 
cause us to ask the questions that 
ought to be asked by anyone with a 
stake in the business system. 




























































































We would like to talk with you about 
profits, especially how they relate to the 
economic problems that are worrying the 
American people today. 


Despite all the anxiety we have expe- 
rienced, the American economy has 
worked well, even in the past decade. 
For example, real personal income 
per capita, after allowing for taxes and 
inflation, has risen by over 25 percent. 
In the years ahead, | believe we will 
enjoy high and rising affluence, even 
though the rate of increase may be 
irregular. Still, there are questions 
about how rapidly this will occur, for 
how long it will continue, and how 
severely we will suffer from inflation. 
And, most important, there is the 
question whether economic freedom 
will survive. 

Profits have something to do with 


Dr. Herbert Stein is the A. Willis Robert- 
son Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and former chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. He was interviewed for Think by 
Special Features Editor Robert J. Siegel. 


all of these questions. 

But the size of profits is not the 
only, or possibly even the most criti- 
cal, variable affecting our future 
growth, stability, or freedom. In dis- 
cussing profits, we shouldn't give the 
impression that we have given a bal- 
anced account of what will determine 
our future. We are simply considering 
one important element in the future. 


Let’s start with certain facts. How have | 
the profits of U.S. business fared since 
1955? 


The basic fact is that profits have de- 
clined significantly as a share of the 
national income. Of course, people 
have a generally exaggerated idea of 
how big the profits share is anyway, 
and even this small share has been 
falling. In 1956, profits were 13.1 per- 
cent of the national income. By 1969, 
that had fallen to 10.4 percent, and by 
1974, the last full year, it was down 
to 9.3 percent. Thus, the share of 
profits has fallen by about 30 percent 








in less than two decades. These fig- 
ures are based on calculations which 
exclude the ‘‘fictitious profits’? due to 
the inflated value of business inven- 
tories. Inventory profits are fictitious 
in a period of inflation because even- 
tually the inventories will have to be 
replaced at higher prices. 


increases; and /f we don’t have price 
controls again, both the absolute 
amount of profits and their share of 
the national income will rise. But even 
with all these ifs, the profit share may 
not return permanently to its earlier 
levels. So, concern over the inade- 
quacy of profits will continue to be 
justified. 


So if profits are low, corporate invest- 
ments will be low. But why should any- 
body outside the corporation care? What 
difference does it make for the economy 
as a whole? 


If corporate investment is low, there 
are three possibilities. 

First, that other private investment 
—say, for housing or for the purchase 


of durable consumer goods like auto- 
mobiles—will be high and that will 
keep the economy going. But it won't 


Much of that decline in the profits share 
seems to have happened since 1965 or Just how do low profits hurt business? 
1966. Why? 


I’m not sure that we know all the rea- 
sons, but some are clear. During part 
of the last ten years, the dollar was 
overvalued, which put U.S. corpora- 
tions at a disadvantage in world com- 
petition. Then profit margins were 
squeezed between world competition 
and rising U.S. wages. Much of the 
world inflation occurred outside the 
U.S. corporate sector in world raw 
material prices, such as oil, and food 
prices, which put: upward pressures 
on wages. Also, of course, we've had 


Profits are the source of funds for a 
large part of corporate investment— 
especially for that investment which 
goes beyond merely replacing exist- 
ing capital equipment and buildings. 
Also, the prospect for future profits 
provides investors with the incentive 
for putting money into corporate en- 
terprises. So, if both current profits 
and the prospect for future profits are 
low, investment in corporations also 
will be low. 


keep the economy growing rapidly 
for long, because these other kinds of 
investments aren't as productive as 
corporate investment. They aren't as 
effective a means for introducing new 
technology. 

A second possibility is that govern- 
ment will take up the slack by running 
deficits to borrow the savings that cor- 
porations can’t or won't invest. But, 
again, that is not likely to generate as 
much economic growth as corporate - 
investment in productive capital. It 
has some political dangers as well. 


The third possibility is that the low 
level of private investment will not be 
offset by anything. Then, we could 


two recessions since 1966, which If profits slump, why shouldn’t corpora- 
were bad for profits. And when there tions raise more money by selling stock 
was a chance for profits to recover, in through the stock exchange? 


| 
| 
| 





1972 and 1973, price controls held 
them down in many industries. 

Inflation has been bad for profits in 
many ways. The profit figures | used 
earlier don’t allow for the fact that 
the deductions from earnings for the 
wearing out of capital equipment are 
inadequate to cover the inflated costs 
of replacing that equipment. If this 
were done, the profits share would be 
seen to have declined even more. 
Also, because taxes had to be paid on 
the ‘“‘fictitious profits’ due to infla- 
tion, profits after taxes declined even 
more. 


What is the outlook for profits now? 


Profits are obviously recovering as 
the economy recovers. /f the recovery 
of the economy is sustained; if we 
don't get another big wave of infla- 
tion, including a big wave of wage 


People buy stock in the hope of mak- 
ing money, and they aren't going to 
buy newly issued stock if corpora- 
tions aren't making profits on the 
stock they already have outstanding. 


Then why don’t corporations borrow the 
money they need? 


They've been doing that more and 
more. But, still, there is a limit. Insti- 
tutions, such as banks and insurance 
companies that lend money to corpo- 
rations, are looking for safety. They 
want to be sure there is some other 
money in the corporation—equity 
money—to absorb the losses which 
are always a possibility. If there aren't 
enough profits to provide or attract 
the equity money, then the lending 
will dry up, too. 


have a long, serious recession. How- 
ever, this possibility seems to me the 
least likely. In other words, the most 
likely prospect is that economic 
growth will be slowed down. 


Will you explain what you mean by eco- 
nomic growth? 


| mean, simply, the increase in output 
per worker that takes place over a 
considerable period of time, leaving 
aside the ups and downs that occur 
with recessions and recoveries. This 
increase in output per capita is the 
source of the great increase in living 
standards that the American people 
have enjoyed. Unless we increase 
output per capita, we can’t increase 
consumption per capita. 

Many things contribute to econom- 
ic growth. Increased education, the 
advance of knowledge and _ tech- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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free en’-ter-prise 


Every society is faced with the need 
for making economic choices. Why? 
Because none ever has resources 
enough to provide every person with 
what he or she needs—or wants. 
The basic choices are these: What 
to produce; how much to produce; 
and who is to get what and how 
much. 

In making these choices, soci- 
eties, from the earliest times, have 
been guided by tribal custom, reli- 
gious tradition, or a central authority 
such as king or ruler. In socialist, or 
nonmarket, economies today those 
decisions are still largely left to the 
government. 

In a free market economy, eco- 
nomic decisions are made by mil- 
lions of individuals and hundreds of 
thousands of business organiza- 
tions—each according to its own 
best interests. To some degree, gov- 
ernment does get involved in these 
choices. On an elemental level, for 
example, courts may get involved 
to settle disputes between buyers 
and sellers. And inevitably govern- 
ment fiscal and monetary policies 
affect what people do. For exam- 
ple, if interest rates are high, they 
may elect to forgo a purchase they 
might otherwise make. But the de- 
cision is still theirs. 

Then, too, in a modern economy, 
certain areas of activity, such as 
defense and public health and wel- 
fare, are exempted in whole or in 
part from the forces of the market. 

But, overwhelmingly, individual 
choice still determines the use of 
resources and allocation of product 
in the market system today. The free 
enterprise system is predicated on 
individual initiative. On the right of 
the individual to work where and at 
what he or she chooses. The right to 
own and use private property within 
legal limits. And a minimum of inter- 
ference by government in private 
decisions. 









































































































































the mar’-ket 


The market is the mechanism that 
answers those questions on what to 
produce, how much, and for whom. 
It establishes and it reconciles the 
changing relationships between 
buyers and sellers, with each trying 
to do what he or she thinks best. 
Buyers compete with each other to 
obtain goods and services at the 
most favorable price. Sellers, to dis- 
pose of their goods or services on 
the most favorable terms. 

Nobody designed the market sys- 
tem; it evolved. The tangle of rela- 
tionships is enormously complex. 
And yet the market system is able to 
mesh the knowledge and actions of 
millions of individuals and business 
firms. Take, for example, the eco- 
nomic life of a large city. Overnight, 
foods and goods necessary to the 
city’s survival are delivered in the 
right quantities and right kinds to 
thousands of restaurants, super- 
markets, and stores. It is an enor- 
mously interdependent operation, 
requiring a bewildering number of 
individual decisions. And yet most 
citizens take for granted that their 
needs will be supplied. 


























































































price 


The price is the rate at which money 
is exchanged for goods and ser- 
vices. But prices are more than ex- 
pressions of value. They also reflect — 
shifting conditions of supply and 
demand. And so the price mechan- | 
ism serves as a guide for the quan- 
tity, the quality, and kinds of goods 
to be produced. 


de-mand’ and sup-ply’ 


Buyer demand is governed, in part, 
by pricing, and, in part, by prefer- 
ence. But demand also refers to the 
quantities of goods and services 
people are willing and able to buy 
at a certain time. So, too, with the 
word supply. Supply refers not only 
to particular goods and services that 
may be offered at a certain price, but 
also to the quantity of goods and 
services offered in a range of prices. 
When demand is strong, buyers 
compete for the same goods, bid- 
ding prices upward which, in turn, 
increases the producer’s potential 
for profit. This added incentive for 
profit encourages businessmen to 
increase production. And, ofttimes, 
still other producers enter the mar- 
ket, further increasing the supply. 
Then, aS more goods are offered 
consumers, competition among the 
sellers tends to drive prices down- 
ward. Thus, in a market economy, 
there is a strong counterbalance be- 
tween supply and demand, and, like 
water, prices seek their own level. 

































































cap’-i-tal 


The word is used in a number of 
ways. 

Economists generally use it to de- 
scribe the facilities and tools used 
in production. For example: facto- 
ries, labs, machines, tools, distribu- 
tion facilities, and transportation 
equipment. Some industries require 
greater capital investment than 
others in relation to the number of 
people they employ. These are 
called “capital intensive.” The pe- 
troleum industry is capital intensive. 
As is the computer industry and 
most high-technology enterprises. 

In business, the term capital also 
refers to the money needed to buy 
capital goods or make ‘‘capital ex- 
penditures.” This capital comes from 
stockholders, from retained earn- 
ings, from depreciation as existing 
capital goods are being written off, 
and from lenders. The formation of 
capital is important because it pro- 
vides the basis for future production. 

Stockholder capital is sometimes 
spoken of as “risk capital,’’ meaning 
that if a company loses money or 
goes broke, the stockholders also 
lose. Contrarily, if the company 
prospers, the value of their share of 
ownership in the company goes up. 

But some enterprises require far 
larger amounts of capital than can 
be raised through the sale of stock 
or out of accumulated earnings. 
And so they borrow capital for long- 
term investment through the sale of 
bonds. Unlike the stockholder, the 
owner of a bond does not share in 
the profits. Instead, he accepts a 
fixed return while limiting his risk, 
since he has a prior claim over 
stockholders to the assets of the 
enterprise. The value of the bond 
may be secured by property itself. 

Other companies go to banks and 
insurance companies for their short- 
and long-term capital needs. 


basic economi 
































prof’-it 


Profit is what is left over after the 
bills are paid. For a company to earn 
a profit, it must take in more in reve- 
nues than it spends in costs. These 
costs include raw materials, sala- 
ries, sales expense, interest, rents, 
utilities, taxes, and other expenses. 
Subtract these costs from revenues 
and you get net profit—or what is 
sometimes called the ‘bottom line.” 
Dividends are distributed to share- 
holders out of that net. And what is 
left becomes retained earnings. 

The free enterprise system is 
popularly known as the profit sys- 
tem. More realistically, it might be 
called the profit-and-loss system. 
Without profit, an enterprise falters 
and dies. Thus, for stockholders, 
profit becomes the reward for bear- 
ing the risks of underwriting the 
business. 

Still another way of looking at 
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cepts 


profit: It normally is one measure of 
the efficiency of a corporation. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to assess 
how well or how poorly an enter- 
prise is doing without applying the 
measure of profit to its performance. 
This fact, alone, has caused even 
the Soviet Union to experiment with 
some aspects of the profit-and-loss 
system. 

Some critics of free enterprise see 
profit as inconsistent with the social 
responsibilities of a corporation. 
More often than not the opposite is 
true. Profit is necessary for the crea- 
tion of jobs, for the training of mi- 
nority workers, for the cleanup of 
pollution. While many people in 
business may have reasons other 
than profit for being in business, no 
business will be around for long 
without making a profit. 
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niques, the movement of workers 
from less productive to more produc- 
tive occupations, the better health of 
the labor force, and so on. Capital in- 
vestment, including corporate invest- 
ment, is an important item on this list. 

Now almost everybody would agree 
that more economic growth is a good 
thing, despite the little wave of zero- 
growth sentiment we had recently. We 
would surely want more rapid growth 
if it were free. But more rapid growth 
generally is not free. It generally in- 
volves diverting some resources we 
could devote to consumption today in 
order to invest in education, research 
and development, or capital equip- 
ment. That is, it involves sacrificing 
the present for the future. Every fam- 
ily makes similar decisions. For ex- 
ample, in how much of its income to 
spend or set aside for the education 
of its children. Society makes such 
decisions as well; for example, before 
undertaking basic research. And its 
decisions are generally to sacrifice 
something, but not everything, for 
future growth. 

So the argument that more profits 
in themselves would yield more 
growth may not be conclusive. But it 
is surely an argument that must be 
taken into account. 


Haven’t a number of other countries, such 
as Japan and Germany, been investing 
more, and growing more rapidly than we 
have? 


Yes, that's true. And there are several 
reasons why some of these countries 
are growing faster than we. Because 
they are behind us in many respects, 
they have opportunities to grow rap- 
idly by emulating our technological 
and educational achievements. But 
they also do tend to save and invest 
more. The Japanese, particularly, are 
highly future-oriented. 

However, there does seem to be a 
tendency for these other countries to 
place more emphasis on_ present 
consumption as their economies ap- 


proach ours in productive capacity. 


You have been critical of our present sys- 
tem of taxing corporate profits. Would 
you say something about that? 


How 


As you know, the Federal Government 
taxes corporate profits basically at a 
rate of 48 percent. Then, after divi- 
dends from these profits are distrib- 
uted, the individual stockholders pay 
income taxes on them at their own tax 
rates. So we have what is commonly 
called double-taxation. This problem 
is aggravated in a time of inflation. 
Then, the corporate profits tax is lev- 
ied on profits which are “exagger- 
ated.’ This happens because not 
enough has been deducted from prof- 
its to pay for the cost of replacing 
capital assets or inventories. 

My objection to this is that it is un- 
fair. A fair tax system should tax all 
income at the same rate, regardless 
of its source. Our tax system taxes 
income from corporate investment, 
and, indirectly, from all capital invest- 
ment, more than it taxes income from 
other sources. 

This kind of taxation tends to slow 
down economic growth. But that is 
not my basic objection to it. If | 
thought the system was fair, | wouldn't 
want to make it unfair in order to 
speed up growth. 


could this situation be corrected? 


The most straightforward thing to do 
would be to eliminate the tax on 
corporations entirely. Stockholders 
would pay taxes on their dividends at 
their individual income tax rates. We 
also would have to tax capital gains 
fully. That is, if profits were not paid 
out as dividends, the stockholders 
would still benefit from them through 
an appreciation in the value of their 
stock. The same principle of fairness 
that makes me want to eliminate the 
double-taxation of dividends makes 
me want to insure that this apprecia- 





tion is fully taxed—either when the 
stockholder sells his stock or when 
he transfers it by gift or bequest. 


Do you think such a radical proposal has 
much chance? 


No, | don't see much sentiment for it, 
and we probably couldn’t afford it all 
at once. But recent talk about a capi- 
tal shortage may have revived some 
interest. 


Then, what do -you think realistically 
should be done? 


In my opinion, the first thing would 
be to adjust the corporate profits tax 
for inflation. Corporations, and other 
business, too, of course, should be 
permitted to write off their plants and 
equipment at their replacement cost. 
That would at least help to keep the 
actual tax rate on true profits from 
rising above the rate Congress legis- 
lated. Beyond that, we should reduce 
the corporate tax rate step-by-step, 
as conditions permit. 


Can we get back to a remark you made 
earlier about the ‘‘political” dangers of 
inadequate business investment? 


| don’t think that the American people 
would accept either the continuing 
high unemployment or the continuing 
slow growth that would result from 
persistently low private investment. 
The government would try to correct 
those problems by more government 
investment. That would mean more 
and more people working for the gov- 
ernment or dependent on it as either 
a customer or a supplier. And the 
consequence would be a great reduc- 
tion in the freedom of the people to 
criticize their government or to turn 
it out. 

A thing people forget about profit is 
that it is not a large single mass of 
money. It is the return on investment 








that keeps thousands of businesses 
in existence. The dispersion and com- 
petition among these enterprises pro- 
tects us from the exploitation and 
oppression that we would be sub- 
jected to if their functions were taken 
over by government. 


What is the public’s attitude on the need 
for profit in our system? 


Many people, including some in the 
intellectual community, believe that a 
very large part of profit is exploitation 
—extracted from them by some devi- 
ous means. They simply don’t regard 
the earnings of profits by business as 
useful to them. I’ve observed a con- 
tinuing belief, for instance, that if 
profits were transferred to wages, 
there would be an enormous increase 
in wages. If, in fact, all after-tax profits 
were transferred to wages, there 
would be a wage increase of only 
about 5 percent—just about the nor- 
mal increase in wages that industry 
provides in a year or so. But if we did 
make such a transfer, the growth of 
the entire system would slow dras- 
tically. I’m sure that most working 
people would consider that a poor 
bargain. 


Why is there such widespread misunder- 
standing? 


We just haven't done a very good job 
of education. The various relation- 
ships between profits and the opera- 
tion of our economy are fairly com- 
plicated, and easy to caricature. It’s 
a natural tendency for most people 
to believe that other people are get- 
ting more than their fair share. City 
people, for instance, often have this 
view of farmers, and farmers of city 
workers. 

| don’t mean that the American peo- 
ple’s view of profit and business is 
completely one-sided. They do take 
pride, for example, in the size and 
success of important corporations, 





which they see as American. But 
when problems arise, | think it’s true 
that they also look to profits as a sort 
of bottomless purse in which all good 
things are hidden, rather than as the 
prime motivator that profits really are. 


Over the years, what has the profit-moti- 
vated free enterprise system done for us? 


We have to expand that question a 
little by recognizing that by a profit- 
motivated system we mean a system 
in which people are motivated by a 
desire to increase their incomes, and 
in which they can increase their in- 
comes by producing things other peo- 
ple want better and more cheaply. The 
desire for more profits is one aspect 
of this motivation, but so also is the 
desire for higher wages, or salaries, 
or royalties, or other forms of income. 

If we broaden our view of the sys- 
tem in this way, we can say that our 
economic system has given most 
Americans the highest standard of 
living in human history. 

We have doubled our living stan- 
dard with every generation. Gross Na- 
tional Product per capita has doubled 


every 30 years. Total GNP recently 
has been increasing at a rate which 
would double every 20 years. 

People simply do not realize what 
it was like to live in earlier periods of 
human history. Between 1400 and 
1800, for instance, there were long 
periods of 50 to 100 years when 
things grew steadily worse in an eco- 
nomic sense. We have been ex- 
empted, through our economic sys- 
tem, from more than three or four 
years in a row in which things became 
worse economically. 

Together with the technology it 
helped spawn, our economic system 
has produced an incredibly wide va- 
riety of products and services, and, 
simultaneously, it has freed most of 
us from the burden of really heavy 
physical toil. 

These economic benefits have been 
coupled with a tremendous degree of 
freedom to choose where and how 
we wish to live and work. And market 
freedom is essential to our personal 
freedom, because it is economic 
freedom of choice that allows us to 
live and support ourselves and our 
families without having to bow to any 
government for favors. a 
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Six signposts on how 


How much is business earning? Too much, 
says nearly half the public. Not enough, counter the experts, 
if business is to reinvest what it should to buy new tools, 
develop new products, and create new jobs. 


But aren’t corporate profits going up? Com- 
pared to what they were in the depressed first quarter of this 
year, yes. But over the longer run, corporate profits have 
lagged behind the rate of economic growth. And when 
you take away the inflated value of inventories during 
the last several years, they are not nearly as good as 
earnings reports may indicate. 


So with profit margins narrowing, where are 
companies getting the capital they need to run the business? 
Because they no longer have enough left over to plough 
sufficient retained earnings back into the business, 
companies are increasingly going to outside sources for 
their capital needs. 


things are go 


Nearly half the people think corporations earn too much 
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More than half of what corporations need now comes from outside 
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% Debt is piling up and going up faster than equity 
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U.S. is investing relatively less of its GNP than other nations 
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But haven't companies always had to go 
outside the business for some of their capital needs? Yes, and 
they do it by selling shares in the equity markets, by issuing 
bonds, or borrowing from banks and other financial insti- 
tutions. But when business is off or when profits go down, 
stocks get harder to sell. And so companies turn to debt, 
sometimes encumbering themselves with burdensome inter- 
est payments. Twenty years ago, debt amounted to about 

20 percent of the net worth of manufacturing corporations. 
Today, that percentage has doubled. 




















Meanwhile, the capital requirements of 
business keep going up. In 1972, it took a capital invest- 
ment of $43,000, on the average, to support a single 
production worker in manufacturing industries—more than 
double the cost of 1959. Today, with inflation and more 
sophisticated tooling, that cost is up again. During the next 
ten years, American business is going to have to raise an 
estimated $3-trillion for new capital investment. 



































It takes increasing productivity to raise the 
standard of living, and productivity increases come largely 
from capital investment in better machines and tools. Among 
major industrial nations, the United States is lagging behind 
in its rate of investment. If this trend were to continue, the 
U.S. might find it harder to compete in world trade, harder to 
raise its standard of living relative to that of other nations. 
Hardly a call for doomsayers to sound the alarm, but the trend 
bears watching. 




















How even doing good 
can be done better. 
A pastor is doing it. 
In Denmark. With a 
computer. 


by Ed Grimm 


In the Copenhagen office of Pastor 
Viggo Mollerup there is a small wall 
plaque bearing these words: “Don’t 
lose hope; no condition is permanent.” 
The reminder is hardly necessary be- 
cause Pastor Mollerup is a relentless 
optimist. In his work, he has to be. 

Pastor Mollerup is the director of 
Danchurchaid, the oldest Protestant in- 
ternational relief organization in the 
world—and the first relief agency to 
use a computer to help plan its relief 
work. The computer is an 1BM System/ 
370 Model 165 at the Technical Uni- 
versity of Denmark in Lyngby, 10 
miles outside Copenhagen. It is linked 
by telephone to a teletype terminal in 
Geneva, where several international 
aid organizations have their offices. 

“We have a saying,” explains Pastor 
Mollerup, “that a pessimist is one who 
sees a problem in every task, while an 
optimist sees a task in every problem. 
You know, negativism can be a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, and it is very dan- 
gerous in relief work. If you think 
something is impossible, it’s very easy 
to prove you are right.” 

Danchurchaid began practicing the 
art of the possible by assisting Euro- 
pean refugees at the end of World War 
I. In 1954, it reorganized on a world- 
wide basis, and in the last 10 years has 
grown from a two-man headquarters 
operation with two people overseas, to 
a staff of 26 at Copenhagen Headquar- 
ters and 55 field people in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. It is regularly con- 
sulted on relief matters by the United 
Nations, the Red Cross, and the World 
Council of Churches. It relies on pri- 
vate contributions and special grants 
for support. 

Pastor Mollerup’s organization has 
been kept busy by the tumult of recent 
years. It transported well rigs, jeeps, 
and medicine to drought victims in 
Ogaden on the Ethiopia-Somalia bor- 
der. It assigned engineers to Peru to 


Bangladesh (right) Oxcarts carry sup- 
plies rushed by Danchurchaid when this 
country was ravaged by floods. 


rebuild 50 miles of mountain roads de- 
stroyed by a 1970 earthquake. It sent 
massive supplies to Bangladesh when 
that nation was ravaged by floods. It 
hired jets to transport tons of milk 
powder to Ethiopia. 

During the Biafran civil war, an air- 
lift coordinated by Danchurchaid 
helped save hundreds of thousands of 
lives. Thirty-five relief organizations 
from 21 countries combined to send in 
60,000 metric tons of food and medi- 
cine. “An airstrip was improvised by 
widening a highway,” says Pastor Mol- 
lerup. “In two years, we had 5,314 
successful landings—and only three 
accidents.” 

This year, a major effort is to relieve 
the suffering in the drought-afflicted 
Sahel countries of Western Africa 
(Mali, Senegal, Mauretania, Upper 
Volta, Nigeria, and Chad). 

It was the extent of its involvement 














in Nigeria and Biafra that convinced 
Danchurchaid to plan more scientifi- 
cally. At the Technical University, a 
graduate student named Christian 
Moesgaard was having similar thoughts 
about computers and relief logistics. 
His work on a thesis on international 
planning in disaster situations brought 
him into contact with Pastor Mollerup. 

Moesgaard studied the operations 
report on the 1968-1970 Biafra airlift. 
He went to the Sahel for Danchurchaid 
and discovered bottlenecks there in the 
food distribution system. Brought to 
the attention of the United Nations, 
they were unplugged by logistics ex- 
perts sent to the scene, 

His thesis completed, Moesgaard re- 
ceived a grant to stay on at the Techni- 
cal University as an assistant professor, 
and was given access to a terminal at 
the Northern Europe University Com- 
puting Center (NEUCC) there. The 
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time had arrived for him to join forces “Of the six destinations, it was re- 







‘When we recruit people, 
we do so for their skills, 
not their church affiliations’ 


with Pastor Mollerup. Together they 
worked out a program for the System/ 
370 that would provide instant re- 
sponse in an emergency as well as 
long-range relief planning based on a 
constant inflow of crisis information. 

In Danchurchaid’s operations, the 
kinds of supplies—tarpaulins from Ja- 
pan, antibiotics from Europe, milk 
powder from Canada, or blankets from 


vealed that only two could take large 
jets and that neither of those had 
enough fuel. Of the other four places, 
only two could even take smaller 
DC6s, the others taking DC3 or DC4 
aircraft. Since the fuel installations are 
geared to jet fuel, the older, more ef- 
ficient aircraft could not be used. 
Therefore, the planes to be used had to 
have a long range, to run on jet fuel, 
















































Germany and the United States—don’t but could not be big jets, and would 
vary that much. But considerations of | need to make a triangular run for re- 
quantity, terrain, and transport do. fueling anyway. 

Little is gained by pouring incorrect “We got all that on a telex to FAO 
amounts of supplies into a town whose _ the same day, at the same time recom- 
only link with those in need is a bad mending that they use military aircraft 
road or a fleet of small boats lacking from the air forces of the United 
sufficient fuel. States, France, Germany, Belgium, 

“It can get quite complex,” says Britain, and possibly Russia and Can- 
Moesgaard, who is currently assigned ada.” The airlift was under way. 
to the United Nations Disaster Relief The System/370 at NEucc has been 
Organization in Geneva. “For example, used to plan the airlift of blankets to 
with each type of plane used, there are Bangladesh and the dispatch of relief 
various ratios for numbers of planes supplies to Southern Sudan and the 
needed, numbers on standby, cargo Sahel. The Sahel effort has dominated 
loads, and so forth. Also, if youreduce this year, with the system being used 
by only 100 daily calories your defini- to evaluate demand, design a supply 
tion of starvation level, this can mean network, and plan transport in terms 
that there are only thousands in des- of ship arrivals at the coastal ports, 
perate need, instead of an entire sec- movement into the countries, and local 
tion of a country. distribution. 

“You need the total view of the con- His own experience in Bangladesh 
sequences, and that is impossible with- has left an indelible mark on Pastor 
out the computer.” Mollerup. “Here we have the eighth- 

Pastor Mollerup gives this example biggest nation in the world,” he says, 
of the NEUCC computer model in ac- “and the largest Moslem nation. Two- 
tion: “FAo [the U.N.’s Food and Agri- _ thirds of it was under flood waters, and 
cultural Organization] sent out telexes 30 million of its 78 million people were 
at two o’clock one afternoon, request- directly affected. Statistically, the prob- 
ing firm offers of air charter capacity lems seemed insurmountable—but, at 
from air companies—preferably by the same time, there were so many 
Boeing 707 or DC8—for airlifting 500 things possible to do. So little is needed 
tons of seed grain from Port Sudan to _ to help a lot of people help themselves. 
six destinations in West Africa. They “The more we see and do,” he says, 
also sent a copy to us. “the more convinced I am that nobody 

“Well before the deadline the next should get discouraged by the big sta- 
morning, we were able to tell them that _ tistics. You must start from the small 
Port Sudan could not take planes larger _ statistics—the statistics of the Bible. 
than a DC4 and that the closest alter- Jesus doesn’t speak of hundreds of 
native for big aircraft was Khartoum. thousands or of millions. He talks 
We knew that Khartoum did not have about all that you have done unto one 
enough fuel, and that it would take up . and then one more .. . and then 
to five weeks to get it. one more...” a 


Viggo Mollerup is a fifth-generation pastor who began think- 
ing internationally when he arranged student exchanges and 
charter flights for fellow undergraduates. He came to the 
United States in 1954 as a social worker with migrant farm- 
ers. Returning to Denmark a year later, he continued his 
studies, specializing in Martin Luther’s social ethics. 

He became pastor of a downtown Copenhagen parish in 
1960 and four years later was appointed a member of a 
royal commission to restructure the Church of Denmark. 
Then civil war broke out in Biafra, and Pastor Mollerup 
forsook theory for practice: He joined Danchurchaid. 

“There are three things to remember about us,” he says. 
“We are small, we are a church organization, and we try to 
be utterly professional in everything we do. 

“The fact that we are small allows us to react fast. We may 
not be able to shoulder the work on a long-term basis, but 
we can get the immediate help where it’s needed. 

“The fact that we are ‘church’ gives us our credentials. 
Often people will come up to us and say, “Thank God we 
know who you are,’ whereas they might be unfamiliar with 
the nature of other groups.” 

Pastor Mollerup is convinced that the day of “the sec- 
tarian amateur” has gone from relief work. “When we re- 
cruit people,” he says, “we do so for their skills, not their 
church affiliations. It’s now realized that there is no such 
thing as a Baptist way to dig a well, or a Lutheran way. 

“We are convinced,” he adds, smiling, “that we can turn 
experts into idealists, And we have become experts on ex- 
perts.” 

Danchurchaid has not stayed aloof from political struggles 
such as the civil war in Biafra or the larger conflicts in Indo- 
china and the Middle East. He admits that helping in such 
conflicts can be frustrating: “In a natural disaster, you can 
call on all levels for assistance. In a man-made disaster, 
you can’t tell whether the situation is growing or how long 
it will last. What you build up today may be bombed next 
week.” 

What about neutrality in such a conflict? “It is no di- 
lemma for us which side to be on,” says Pastor Mollerup. 
“We always take the side of the victims—those who are 
fleeing or trying to escape the battle. It is not a political 
choice we make; it is a human one.” 
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Lawsuits 


A year-end report onthe major suits 
that have been in the news 
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by Peter Hillyer 


On October 3, 13M and the Telex Corporation announced 
the end of their long court struggle. Telex agreed to drop its 
litigation against 1BM “with prejudice’’—meaning it could 
not sue again on the same grounds. 1BM released Telex from 
a judgment of $18.5-million awarded to 1BM for Telex’s 
misappropriation of IBM trade secrets. However, court- 
ordered injunctions against Telex designed to prevent such 
actions in the future remained legally binding. 

The settlement, initiated by Telex, came shortly before 
the Supreme Court was expected to say whether it would 
accept the case for review. Telex, its original and stunning 
district court victory over IBM soundly reversed by an ap- 
peals court, had petitioned the Supreme Court to hear the 
case. As part of the settlement, the petition was withdrawn. 


The Telex agreement was the fifth settlkement* by 1BM this 
year of a private antitrust lawsuit. In each, 1BM had vigor- 
ously asserted it had done nothing against the law. 

If so, more than a few 1BM employees must have won- 
dered, why settle? Why not wait for the courts to render a 
final judgment? 

The reason for agreeing to stop litigation in the Telex 
vs. IBM Case was simply that there was no reason to continue 
it. It was Telex that approached 18M, and the Tulsa, Okla., 
manufacturer of peripheral equipment had stated in a re- 
port filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission that 
it did not have the $18.5-million to pay 1BM. There seemed 
little point in dragging the case out. 

In the press, the settlement generally was seen as a last- 
ditch effort by Telex to avoid hanging its future on the slim 
chance that the Supreme Court might hear the case. Tradi- 
tionally, the Supreme Court accepts only a very small per- 
centage of those cases for which a review is sought. 

“Any legal settlement that 13M makes represents, at the 
bottom line, a fundamental business decision,” says Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, 1BM vice president and general counsel. 

“Management must ask itself: What will it cost to defend 
this action? Legal fees can be approximated. But what about 
the other costs—executive time, the drain on manpower, 
the distraction of top management from the job of running 
the business, the depressing effect that a cloud of litigation 
can have? 

“There is also the matter of risk. While we may be 
confident of our position with regard to the law, there is 
always a question as to whether a jury, or even a judge, 





*The other litigants: Eaton Allen, Mira-Pak, William Marion, and Marshall 
Industries. 








will understand a business as complex as ours. Misunder- 
standing the facts is always a risk, as evidenced by the 
decision in the Catamore case. [See below.] 

“Taking all these factors into consideration, it often 
makes very good sense—from a standpoint of what’s best 
for 1BM and its stockholders and employees—to settle. This 
is certainly not an admission of wrongdoing. And it doesn’t 
mean that 1BM will simply pay to avoid trouble. What it 
does mean is that the company is willing to listen to a rea- 
sonable offer as an alternative to costly and time-consuming 
litigation.” 

The four other antitrust suits settled by 18M this year 
were with firms that make typewriter ribbons, packaging 
machines, “remanufactured” 183M keypunch machines, and 
electronic components. 

Settlement terms ranged from entering into patent cross- 
licensing agreements, to paying litigation expenses, to pay- 
ing a flat sum of money. In every instance in which a pay- 
ment was made by 1BM, it was only a small fraction of 
what the plaintiff was seeking. 


West Coast suits 


On the West Coast, the suits of eight companies charging 
IBM with alleged antitrust violations—many of them were 
filed in the wake of the original Telex decision—have been 
consolidated under one judge for discovery. 

Discovery—the pretrial investigation of files and records 
and the interviewing of witnesses by both plaintiffs and 
defendant—has been consolidated under Judge Ray 
McNichols of Boise, Idaho, assigned to the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of California to deal with 
these cases. 

There were nine companies involved in the so-called 
consolidated lawsuits, but one, Marshall Industries, settled 
with IBM in September. 

Those companies which still have cases pending against 
IBM are CalComp, Transamerica, Hudson General, Sanders 
Associates, Memory Technology, ppF, Forro Precision, 
and Memorex. The first trials have been scheduled to begin 
in August of 1976. 


Catamore 


During the summer, in the historic city of Providence, 
R.I., 18M suffered a legal setback. There, on July 1, a six- 
man jury in a Federal district court awarded a former IBM 
customer $11.4-million in damages against IBM. 








The former customer was Catamore Enterprises, a jewelry 
manufacturer located in East Providence. 18M had sued 
Catamore for $68,000 in back rental for an 1BM System/ 
360. Catamore responded with a counterclaim, eventually 
charging IBM with breach of contract, breach of warranty, 
fraud and negligence. 

After a 56-day trial, longest in Rhode Island history, the 
jury said that Catamore should pay 18M the $68,000. But it 
also said that 1BM should pay Catamore $11.4-million in 
damages. The jury’s general verdict did not say on which 
charges it had found 1BM liable, but the jury’s decision in 
favor of 1BM on the back computer rental indicated that 
fraud was not among them. 

Following this decision, 18M filed a motion for a judgment 
notwithstanding the verdict in which it asked the judge who 
had presided over the trial to either award judgment to IBM 
or order a new trial. The judge heard oral arguments on 
October 28, but at press time, had not indicated what he 
would do. 

If the motion is denied, 1BM will appeal the case to the 
appropriate appeals court, the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, located in Boston. 

In its motion for a judgment notwithstanding the verdict, 
IBM argued that the jury’s finding was “permeated with 
substantial, prejudicial error.” 

The $11.4-million award, said 1BM, is grossly excessive 
and is “obviously the result of passion and prejudice against 
a large corporation, a passion and prejudice deliberately 
encouraged by Catamore counsel who . . . made repeated, 
unfounded and scurrilous statements likening 1BM’s actions 
to the criminal activities of Watergate .. .” 

IBM also argued that the verdict for Catamore was in- 
consistent with the jury’s finding for 18M and did not rest 
upon well-established principles of law. al 


The Justice Department vs. IBM trial, which began in May, 
more than six years after the complaint was filed, continues 
in the U.S. District Court in downtown New York City. 
After a recess to complete discovery, the trial resumed Sep- 
tember 22, and is expected to continue for many months. 

The Justice Department, which charged 1BM with mo- 
nopolizing the computer marketplace, is now presenting 
witnesses. The case, often described as the biggest and most 
complex antitrust suit ever to go to trial, is being heard by 
Judge David N. Edelstein, chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. He is hearing 
it without a jury. 


Peter Hillyer is an information advisor in communications in 
Armonk. 

















Frank Cary on the lawsuits 


Unfortunately, 18M has been involved in a considerable 
amount of litigation for the past few years. 

Why? 

One answer is that an industry leader like 18M is a likely 
target for private antitrust lawsuits, a relatively new phe- 
nomenon on the legal scene. 

Chairman Frank T. Cary explains: “Under the antitrust 
laws of this country, if a company sues another and wins, 
it gets three times the damages awarded. Such a potential 
jackpot certainly tends to encourage lawsuits. 

“If a company sues and loses, it only has to pay its legal 
fees. But if it wins—that can mean many millions of dollars. 

“Making the gamble seem: worthwhile, too, is the fact 
that the basic antitrust law—the Sherman Act—is expressed 
in very broad terms and thus is subject to different inter- 
pretations by different courts. There is always a chance that 
a litigant taking a long shot with a questionable case will 
win.” 

The Telex case, Cary says, was an example of an unusual 
interpretation, since reversed,.of antitrust law. One result 
of that original decision by a single judge is that today 1BM 
is involved in a number of antitrust lawsuits which were filed 
after that decision and which contain allegations similar to 
Telex’s. . 

“Of course,” says Cary, “I’m not suggesting that the po- 
tential award of treble damages is responsible for all of the 
litigation against us. But I do think it’s a factor in some of 
these cases and | think it’s important for mMers to under- 
stand this.” . a 
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by William Longgood 
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Despite world efforts to produce more 
food, nearly 500 million people now 
alive—and millions yet unborn—are 
expected to die of starvation or of mal- 
nutrition-caused diseases by the end of 
this century, according to a United 
Nations report. Among those not get- 
ting enough to eat are 5 million Amer- 
icans, many of them the aged of the 
urban ghettos, as well as the young and 
the old in poverty pockets such as 
Appalachia. 

Three major threats dominate the 

continuing world food crisis: 

e Uncontrolled population growth; 

e Unpredictable and changing weath- 
er patterns; 

e Inflation. 

Scientists agree almost unanimously 
that unless population growth is curbed, 
the world could face a food crisis of 
unprecedented proportions by the year 
2000. Some experts are predicting it 
will happen within the next decade. 

“The growth of human population,” 
Dr. Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, has 
said, “is the principal and most com- 
pelling threat to the survival of the 
species. All other aspects of human be- 
havior are secondary.” 

A few statistics document this omi- 
nous prospect: 

e Total world population is now 3.9 
billion, according to the latest figures; 
e Within 25 years that total is ex- 
pected to double; 

e The population growth for the entire 
world is now about 2 percent annually, 
or 76 million new mouths to feed— 
more than 200,000 every day. The 
U.N. projects an increase (between 
1960 and 2000) of 0.4 billion for the 
developed world—and nearly 3 billion 
for the developing nations. Only in 
West Germany has population declined 
to zero, where births and deaths are in 
balance. 

The population problem is com- 
pounded, of course, by other factors. 
Despite efforts at family planning, 
there nevertheless remain several 
forces that tend to make population 
control more complex than one would 
think. Religious and tribal customs in 
many nations encourage large families; 
religious beliefs among a great many 
people in the world discourage the pre- 
vention of childbirth through any 
method of contraception. And then, 
there is the “right to life’ movement 
that clashes directly with those who 
would advocate legalizing abortion. 

As a result, we continue to have 
over-population and expect to for some 
time to come. And over-population 
and poverty almost invariably go hand- 
in-hand. More than two-thirds of the 


people in developing countries (pri- 
marily in South Asia, Central Africa, 
and Latin America) have incomes of 
less than $200 a year. One billion have 
incomes under $100, of which they 
must spend up to 80 percent on food. 
The poorest of the poor have nothing. 
They are born condemned to die of 
hunger. 

The extent of starvation? 

e The U.N.’s World Health Organiza- 
tion estimates that about 470 million 
are malnourished. 

e Another 94 million are said to be 
starving; about 10,000 are dying each 
year. 

e Twenty to 25 percent of the children 
in the hungry lands die before their 
fifth birthday. And, says Robert Mc- 
Namara, president of the World Bank: 
“Millions who do not die lead impeded 
lives because their brains have been 
damaged, their bodies stunted, and their 
vitality sapped.” 

What do these figures add up to? In 
the simplest terms, a lethal race be- 
tween food production and swelling 
populations. 

The outlook is less than encourag- 
ing. 

If populations in the developing na- 
tions continue to increase at their aver- 
age present growth rate, world food 
production must double in the next gen- 
eration just to maintain the current, and 
in many instances, inadequate per cap- 
ita consumption. 

In any projection of food produc- 
tion the great unknown is weather. 
During the first part of this century, 
weather remained relatively stable, and 
agricultural assumptions were based on 
that benign pattern. Recently, however, 
experts have noted an apparent change 
in weather throughout the world. There 
is evidence of a cooling of the tempera- 
ture, erratic new monsoon cycles, 
spreading drought in some places and 
recurrent floods in others, and what 
seems to be a shorter growing season 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Not all meteorologists agree that 
this represents a long-term change 
rather than an ordinary cyclical varia- 
tion. But it has the potential for dis- 
aster. 

In the last year alone, drought- 
induced famine has caused mass deaths 
in several areas, including a wide belt 
in eastern India, and in Ethiopia and 
other parts of Africa. In Haiti more 
than a half-million peasants are report- 
edly on the edge of starvation after 
nearly a year of drought. In India about 
6 million people are suffering; 1.6 mil- 
lion are said to be near starvation. 

The deadly pincer of drought and 
soaring population is made much more 
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It’s been called ‘‘the most compelling threat to 
the species.’’ It doubled from the 1700s to the 
early 20th century, doubled yet again in only 

60 years’ time, then, in a mere 15 years it grew 


by 900,000,000 to today’s saagen 
3.9 billion. Result: some 200,000 new 
mouths to feed every day. 





devastating by inflation throughout the 
world. In India, for example, the cost 
of rice recently shot up 40 cents to 
$1.20 a kilogram (2.2 pounds )—a pro- 
hibitive price for destitute peasants. 
This factor is compounded by the fact 
that in India only about 100 million 
tons of cereal crops are grown on the 
same amount of farmland that would 
support 250 million tons in the United 
States. 

Adding to inflationary woes, oil 
prices have multiplied, and as a result 
fertilizer has been in tight supply. Al- 
most all of the nitrogenous fertilizer 
used in India, for example, was made 
in Japan with crude oil from the Per- 
sian Gulf. When production went down 
and prices shot up, Japan, the world’s 
largest food importer, simply stopped 
making fertilizer for export. 

What are the prospects for the im- 
mediate future? Some experts believe 
that for certain countries, the peril is 


ering total of 


greater now than it was a year ago. 
They cite two major threats: 

— Dangerously low food reserves; 

— Complacency, engendered by the 
prospect of record crops this year. This 
could undermine efforts to create a 
global food reserve and increase crop 
production in the developing nations. 

Several factors have nearly emptied 
our granaries. The most significant was 
massive food relief last winter, preclud- 
ing the rebuilding of already precari- 
ously lowered stores. At the same time, 
greater affluence in some parts of the 
world has put a new drain on existing 
supplies, leaving little or no surplus to 
meet emergencies. 

Ironically, as the world’s poor be- 
come ever poorer, the affluent are liv- 
ing better than ever. The average per- 
son in the developed nations consumes 
more than 3,000 calories a day; in the 
developing nations (with two-thirds of 
the world’s population) it is one-third 


less. The average American consumes 
about 2,000 pounds of grain a year, 
most of it in livestock protein, while 
the average person in the low-income 
countries consumes approximately 400 
pounds, most of it directly in the form 
of cereals. 

Traditionally, since World War II, 
the U.S. has been the world’s primary 
granary with its huge crops and sur- 
pluses. But in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, the U.S. and other major grain 
exporting nations began to reduce pro- 
duction because of low prices. 

Following a 1972 crop shortfall 
brought on by adverse weather, there 
were massive demands for grain from 
the rich importing nations. The U.S. 
expected to rebuild its shrunken stocks 
in 1973, but crops that year were dis- 
appointing, once again due to unex- 
pected weather and again to the heavy 
demand for grain purchases by the 
rich nations. 

And then 1974 was even worse. The 
weather was bad—a wet spring fol- 
lowed by drought and then a hot sum- 
mer. Despite these blows, the harvest 
was the third-largest in history. But de- 
mand once more was so great that 
there was no surplus to rebuild stocks, 
and the U.S. cut food aid to develop- 
ing nations, Supply was further reduced 
as these nations, hit by the soaring cost 
of petroleum and sapped by inflation, 
had less money to buy desperately 
needed food. 

In November 1974, the U.N. con- 
vened a World Food Conference in 
Rome to deal with the crisis. The con- 
ference recognized that weather varia- 
tions affect the ability to predict crop 
yields accurately, which is a critical fac- 
tor in a stable food supply. Out of the 
conference came a resolution to estab- 
lish an early warning system for crop 
shortages, based on “the use of remote 
sensing techniques in agriculture,” in- 
cluding the use of data from earth re- 
sources satellites. (See accompanying 
article next page.) 

As an emergency measure, the dele- 
gates called for more food aid. After 
some prodding, the U.S., which had 
been contributing about $1-billion a 
year, agreed to increase the amount to 
$1.6-billion. That would provide about 
5.5 million tons of food a year, com- 
pared with 3.3 million in 1974. As a 
rule of thumb, a ton of grain will feed 
five people for a year. 

Some progress has been made in 
helping developing nations boost their 
food production. At the same time, ef- 
forts are under way to help them bol- 
ster their economies, enabling them to 

(Continued on page 24) 


‘Satellite to 
save the world’ 


“If I had to pick one spacecraft, one Space Age development 
to save the world, I’d pick ERTs and the satellites which I 
believe will be evolved from it...” 

Dr. James C. Fletcher, head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, is speaking of the Earth Re- 
sources Technology Satellite, which first rocketed into a 
567-mile-high orbit in 1972. 

Why eErtTs? It has to do with the craft’s remarkable abil- 
ity to scan and monitor the earth’s surface and send back 
to ground stations a flood of information about crops, soil, 
mountains, forests, rivers, and oceans. With all this ver- 
satility going for it, the satellite can open up new avenues 
to more abundant food supplies. 

The upshot is that advocates of the new technology 
believe the satellite will revolutionize earth research man- 
agement and reshape many traditional agricultural prac- 
tices. Look, for example, at some of the things scientists 
can do with ERTS-collected data: 

e Evaluate the health of crops to estimate growth and 
potential; 

e Detect disease, infestation, erosion, and other problems 
needing prompt action; 

e Promote more efficient land-use so that farmers can get 
the most from their soil; 

e Pinpoint problem areas to head off critical food short- 
ages. An early warning/recropping system could be crucial 
in planning for emergency supplies; 

e Monitor grazing lands for better management, and thus 
for more efficient meat production; 

e Probe the rivers and oceans for the most plentiful sources 
of edible fish. 

How is the information collected? Cameras aboard an 
orbiting satellite scan the earth and measure electromag- 
netic energy, utilizing the principle that each kind of object 
radiates different kinds and amounts of energy. Thus, it is 
possible to tell one crop from another, as rice from corn, 
wheat from soybeans. According to a NASA report, an ac- 
curacy of 97 percent has been achieved in identifying dif- 
ferent crops. 

The first of these satellites had a life expectancy of a 
year, but three years since the launch it is still very much 
alive and functioning. A second—since renamed LANDSAT, 
or Land-scanning Satellite—was lofted last January 22. A 
third, scheduled for a 1977 lift-off, will carry an onboard 
sensor to measure heat emissions as an aid in detecting 
mineral deposits. 

In its first 27 months of operation, the original satellite 
sent back some 100,000 images, covering three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface, including all of the U.S. Each image 
covers approximately 10,000 square miles, giving about 30 
million bytes of data. The information is beamed to NASA 
ground stations in Alaska, California, and the Goddard 
Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md., where all data col- 
lected in the U.S. is processed. This information—in digital 
form or as photographic imagery—is available to private 


individuals or governments, and is currently being used by 
more than 300 researchers in some 40 countries, 

NASA has already put $200-million into the pro- 
gram. And when the Office of Management and Budget 
wanted to eliminate an $11-million appropriation for the 
1977 launching, scientists protested so vigorously that Pres- 
ident Ford—despite his pledge to cut spending—restored 
the funds. 

Norman B. Anderson, 1BM Corporate marketing con- 
sultant, says that LANDSAT is proving itself sufficiently for 
selected operational use. Canada and Brazil, for example, 
have their ground stations in place; Italy and Iran are build- 
ing theirs. And there’s more in the offing. For instance, 1BM 
is planning an Earth Resources Management (ER-MAN) 
laboratory in Houston, where an 1BM System/370 Model 
155 with an on-line terminal will be used to rewrite the 
NASA program for commercial applications. The company 
is also helping to spread the word about LANDSAT in other 
ways. At its scientific centers in Madrid and Mexico City, 
specialists are on hand to offer their expertise to the Spanish 
and Mexican Governments. Company seminars and work- 
shops are being set up throughout the world to tell business 
and government leaders about LANDSAT’s potential for eas- 
ing the world food crisis. 

One of the more ambitious projects under the LANDSAT 
program is LACIE, or Large Area Crop Inventory Experi- 
ment. The U.S. Department of Agriculture and other 
government agencies will closely monitor wheat planting in 
North America this year. If crop forecasts are as accurate 
as expected, the program will be extended. 

Information from LACIE will be processed on one of 
NASa’s five IBM System/360 Model 75s. The Federal Sys- 
tems Division in Houston, which provides support to the 
Real-Time Company complex in the NASA Mission Control 
Center, has had as many as 60 1BM employees assigned to 
LANDSAT alone, according to Charles D. Gilmore, account 
manager. 

“LACIE won't grow more food,” he says, “but it will put 
vital information into the hands of officials to help them 
make the right decisions so they can increase crop produc- 
tion and improve distribution.” 


ONE DAY’S EARTH TRACKS 
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buy the goods and supplies to make 
them more self-dependent. 

Will that strategy succeed? Experts 
in the field are divided. Among the 
more optimistic is Dr. Quentin M. 
West, administrator of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Economic 
Research Service. The temporary an- 
swer, he says, is for the U.S. to meet 
its food aid commitments, and for 
other grain-exporting nations to share 
the cost of maintaining emergency re- 


serves. He also believes in helping the 


developing nations increase their food 


production and strengthen their econ- 


omies so they can upgrade their diets 
and standards of living. 

“The potential is there,” he declares. 
“And that’s where the emphasis must 
be now.” Like most experts, however, 
he hedges his optimism with a caution- 
ary note: Population growth must be 
leveled off. 

Dr. Lewis M. Branscomb, 1BM vice 
president and chief scientist, foresees 
yet another result of swelling popula- 
tions: “Long before a gap between food 
supply and demand can reach such pro- 
portions that hundreds of millions of 
people starve,” he says, “the social fab- 
ric of the developing countries will tend 
to crumble, infant mortality will rise, 
and the state of nutrition of a margin- 
ally fed population will reduce that 
population to a state inadequate to 
cope with its problems. 

“We can avert this sad result,” he 
says, “by using our scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge in a concerted world 
effort. But time is running out, for the 
greatest danger is that people of the 
developed world may become im- 
mured to the gradual rise in worldwide 
suffering, postponing action while 
waiting for a catastrophe that is never 
perceived.” 

Dr. Branscomb adds that this is not 
a personal view “‘so much as that of the 
more thoughtful members of the scien- 
tific community who have examined 
this problem.” It is his conviction, he 
says, that “those who generate and de- 
ploy valuable technologies—such as 
1BM—have a special duty to under- 
stand the world food problem in its full 
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Computers and 
the food crisis 


Genetic engineering. Cross-breeding. 
Biological pest control. Artificial pho- 
tosynthesis. POPINFORM. 

This is a mere fistful of the many 
research projects aimed at the world’s 
food/ population crisis. And whether 
behind the scenes or on the scene, 
computers figure prominently in the 
scenario, marshaling the critical facts 
and factors. 

e Genetic engineering is designed to 
produce more prolific and hardier 
species of wheat, corn, and rice. 

e The goal of cross-breeding is to gen- 
erate new strains of plants that can 
gather nitrogen from the air and en- 
rich the soil, thus conserving expen- 
sive—and scarce—chemical fertilizers. 
e Biological pest control could re- 
place powerful but often harmful in- 
secticides. 

e Artificial photosynthesis is one of a 
number of alternate energy sources to 
speed plant growth. 

© POPINFORM. This is a computerized 
simulation model designed to help cope 
with world population problems. It is 
based on demographic information as- 
sembled by the George Washington 
University Department of Medical and 
Public Affairs. Reference material on 
such matters as methods of family plan- 
ning is drawn from worldwide sources. 
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This provides a data base of files that 
can be searched in a matter of about 
eight minutes. Research groups can tap 
the information by telephone and com- 
munications satellite (COMSAT). The 
project is sponsored by the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. 

Yet another approach to the dilem- 
ma of too many people and too little 
food is a data processing project car- 
ried out by scientists from three coun- 
tries. The collaborating trio consists 
of: Mihajlo Mesarovic, director of the 
Systems Research Center at Case West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland; 
Eduard Pestal, director of the Institute 
of Mechanics in Hannover, West Ger- 
many; and Maurice Guernier, a French 
specialist in tropical agriculture. Data 
relating to food, fertilizer, energy, and 
population is stored in computers lo- 
cated in Cleveland and Hannover, and 
in Grenoble, France. Retrieval is pos- 
sible from anywhere in the world. The 
objective of this project is to create 
a model of the world food configura- 
tion for testing methods to prevent 
mass starvation. 

It is international efforts such as 
these, scientists the world over are 
quick to point out, that will pay off in 
the ultimate answer to mankind’s food/ 
population problems. 






























human, sociological, and political con- 
text. 

“The barriers to solving the problem 
are not the deficiencies of technology,” 
he continues. “They are the ability of a 
complex social structure to respond.” 

Clearly, the world food crisis is more 
complex than is suggested by the usual 
charts relating food supply to popula- 
tion growth. The evidence suggests that 
there is no single solution to these 
global problems. They call for a merg- 
ing of conflicting ideologies as well as 
the application of the most advanced 
technologies. 

Inevitably this raises many moral 
dilemmas for the developed world: 

e Who is to pay the costs and make 
the necessary sacrifices to help the de- 
veloping nations upgrade their diets 
and economies? One essential, for ex- 
ample, is an international food bank 
and distribution system to ease suffer- 
ing generated by crop failures. Yet to 
build such a reserve, one expert notes, 
might require many nations to impose 
some formula of self-restraint on their 
own consumption, or even mandatory 
grain allocations. 

e Who will help the developing na- 
tions buy the fertilizers and other sup- 
plies to build up their agriculture? This 
question is compounded by the fact 
that the developed nations themselves 
are being sapped by the same devastat- 
ing effects of the deepening energy 
crisis and inflation. 

e Are the affluent nations ready to rec- 
ognize that the world food crisis is as 
much the problem of the well-fed 
wealthy as of the hungry poor—and 
that world peace may hang in the bal- 
ance? 

As many scientists have pointed out, 
it is not so much the ability of the de- 
veloping nations to obtain and produce 
food as it is the will of the developed 
nations to help them. 

Do we have the will to provide such 
long-term costly aid? 

And do they have the ability to use 
it wisely? 

The shoe is on both feet. a 





William Longgood is a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning journalist who is the author of 
several books and many articles about 
food. 





What the press 
is saying 


Good News Department 


Full Employment. “If the several employees .. . inter- 
viewed privately are typical, IBM must indeed have a 
relatively happy work force ...’’ That’s what Business 
Week says in its November 10th issue—‘‘How IBM 
avoids layoffs through retraining.” 

“Today, instead of pounding a typewriter, she [Karyl 
Nichols] sells IBM typewriters and other office equip- 
ment... Arthur R. Bauer was retrained to become a 
customer engineer after starting with the company as 
a forklift operator . . . Robert C. Alexander recently 
switched from customer engineer to office products 
salesman ...In more than 35 years . . . the company 
has never laid off a worker for economic reasons. In- 
stead, it retrains workers unneeded in one job and 
assigns them to another. Since 1970 it has retrained 
and physically relocated 5,000 employees as part of 
the most extensive corporate education program in the 
US? 


Privacy. The November 10th issue of Newsweek talks 
about IBM and employee privacy. The category is ‘‘Cor- 
porate Life.”’ The subject: ‘‘Butting Out.” 

“In a startling turnaround that has taken most of a 
decade to accomplish, IBM has developed what is gen- 
erally considered to be the most enlightened corporate 
program anywhere aimed at getting managers to butt 
out of employees’ private affairs ... The decision was 
made to allow all of IBM’s U.S. employees .. . the right 
to inspect their files if they choose... . Questions deal- 
ing with marital status, age, nationality, arrest records 

. . were stricken from employment applications .. . 
To get a job at IBM today a prospective employee has 
to fill out a form that asks for virtually no personal data 
other than name, address and whether the applicant 
has been convicted of (not simply arrested for) any 
crime within the last five years. It does not ask date of 
birth, sex, marital status or previous addresses .. .” 
As Newsweek sees it: “. . . if IBM’s experience is any 
guide, the surest way to prevent abuse of files is the 
simplest: don’t collect the data in the first place.” 


Laser research. IBM’s contribution to laser research 
was described in yet another Business Week story in 
the November 10th issue, this one about research 
and development in the U.S. Department of Defense. 
A Pentagon official, quoted in the story, credits the in- 
dependent research of such companies as IBM, Avco, 
and Northrop for early laser development: “‘If the com- 
panies had not been willing to undertake the research 
and to risk paying for it... we might not have come to 
realize that the laser was right down our alley.” a 
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by Lee Edson 

























































































Some months ago, Peter Glaser, a vice 
president of the Arthur D. Little con- 
sulting firm, came up with what may 
be the most exotic answer to the energy 
shortage: turning sunlight into elec- 
tricity, This idea in itself is not new. 
But Dr. Glaser added a novel touch. 
The conversion would take place 
22,300 miles in the sky—by satellite. 

According to a patent issued Dr. 
Glaser, the satellite system would con- 
sist of a belt of solar cells that would 
transform the sun’s energy into micro- 
waves. These waves would then be 
beamed to earth and turned into elec- 
tric energy. Says Dr. Glaser: “The 
supply of energy would be inexhaust- 
ible.” 

This suggestion, while not yet in 
practice, is indicative of the versatility 
of the artificial satellites, those man- 
made moons that Wernher von Braun 
calls the “space riders of the sky.” Ac- 
cording to trackers at Goddard Space 
Center, about 1,700 spacecraft of all 





Lee Edson, a freelance writer and frequent 
contributor to Think, has written several 
articles on space science for The New 
York Times Sunday Magazine. He is co- 
author with space pioneer, Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, of The Wind and Beyond. 






































countries have been launched into 
orbit from the beginning of the space 
age until December 31, 1974. Some 
750 are still in orbit, possibly one- 
quarter of which are still operable, 
doing everything from beaming ABC’s 
to isolated Navajo and other Indian 
children in the Rocky Mountain states, 
to instantaneously tracking the birth of 
a Caribbean hurricane, to guiding ships 
at sea; and from finding oil to collect- 
ing a dossier on air and water pollution 
in various parts of the world. Some, 
known as “black satellites,” are on se- 
cret surveillance duty for their govern- 
ments. Others are prestige undertak- 
ings, like the famous Symphonie satel- 
lite, lofted by France and Germany, 
without a mission other than to be 
there. There are even satellites for ham 
radio operators. 

The satellite business has come a 
long way since 1957, when the tiny 
Russian ball called Sputnik zemli 
(companion of the earth) soared into 
orbit 150 miles up—to celebrate the 
International Geophysical Year. 

In the years that have followed, the 
U.S. and Russia have launched ob- 
jects in the shapes of balls, multifaceted 
turrets, boxes, paddle wheels, wind- 
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mills, and skeletal-like erector sets— 
all with special jobs to perform. Typi- 
cal of the early ball-shaped satellites 
was Vanguard—a hollow magnesium 
sphere 20 inches in diameter—which 
followed Sputnik and served to con- 
vince the world that the U.S. was also 
capable of entering space. 

In the early 1960s, as the tempo of 
the space age picked up, satellites got 
bigger, heavier, and more versatile. 
Camera-equipped Tiros I, developed as 
a surveillance satellite, became the 
world’s first weather satellite. Its spe- 
cies (now up to Tiros XV) has fur- 
nished the pictures of world weather 
that have enabled meteorologists to 
track hurricanes and typhoons and in 
some cases to warn people in danger 
to flee. 

Later came biological payloads, such 
as the Soviet dogs Strelka and Belka, 
along with assorted rats, mice, and 
fleas. During this period, Echo I, a bal- 
loon visible from Earth as a bright star, 
made history as the first communica- 
tions satellite. 

All through the 1960s the working- 
satellite era was dominated by the 
glamorous manned and unmanned 
flights that foreshadowed the moon 









































landing. The lunar orbiters and probes, 
the Mercury and Gemini sorties, and 
finally the Apollo flights took man into 
space and eventually on to the moon 
in the spectacular landing of 1969. 

Today the monarchs of the satellite 
world are the communications satel- 
lites, which Joseph V. Charyk, presi- 
dent of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation (COMSAT), characterizes 
as “the forerunners of a new era of 
communications.” 

These satellites move with the same 
period of revolution—once every 24 
hours—as that of the earth’s rotation. 
As a result of this synchronized motion, 
the communications satellites appear to 
Earth viewers as stationary as any 
group of mountaintop antennas; the 
height and position of the “space 
mountains” allow them to transmit mi- 
crowave signals that cover a segment 
of the Earth in one sweep. Thus a video 
signal beamed from a transmitter in 
Paris will travel at the speed of light 
to one of the satellites, become elec- 
tronically transformed, and return to 
an Earth station, say in New York, 
which in turn may beam it to millions 
of television sets. Moreover, the versa- 
tile satellite is equipped to handle si- 


multaneously various forms of com- 
munication—video, telephone,  tele- 
graph, facsimile, and data bits; indeed, 
one even has a channel reserved as a 
hot line between the President of the 
United States and his counterpart in 
Russia. 

Science-fiction writer Arthur C. 
Clarke first suggested the synchronous 
or geostationary satellite in an article 
published in 1945. NASA eventually saw 
the possibilities and came up with a 
series of Syncom satellites, which dra- 
matically demonstrated through video 
and voice broadcasts the usefulness of 
this new space tool in communications 
and inspired the Communications Act 
of 1962. This in turn led to the estab- 
lishment of comsaT, the first public 
utility in space, and the International 
Telecommunications Satellite Consor- 
tium (Intelsat), which embraces 91 na- 
tions that own and use a seven-satel- 
lite system for communications. 

The first commercial communica- 
tions satellite, Early Bird (or Intel- 
sat I), linked the U.S. and Western 
Europe and showed its mettle by, 
among other things, sending to both 
continents Tv pictures of the visit of 
Pope Paul VI to the U.N. More re- 





cently, the Soviets’ six-satellite system 
—known as Molniya (lightning )—was 
tied into Intelsat’s satellites. Now peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union can get Tv cov- 
erage at the same time as viewers in 
the U.S. 

In 1970, another transworld com- 
munication took place when 3,000 doc- 
tors in 14 countries of Europe partici- 
pated in a three-hour seminar, exchang- 
ing medical views and findings with 
doctors in Houston and San Antonio. 
This was the first closed-circuit Tv con- 
vention by satellite. An Earth-to-satel- 
lite station was also put up in China to 
broadcast live to the United States the 
visit of former President Nixon—and 
thus put China into the mainstream of 
international communications. 

As an educational tool, a $200-mil- 
lion, 2,600-pound communications sat- 
ellite was recently tested over the 
western part of the United States, Ap- 
palachia, and Alaska. Stationed over 
Ecuador, it beamed educational pic- 
tures to ground stations at selected 
sites, where isolated people who have 
no access to schools could learn from 
the space-transmitted films. This same 
satellite has been repositioned in outer 
space and is now being used for educa- 
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tion in India. Other applications in the 
offing: coMsaT has been experimenting 
with facilities for transmitting news- 
paper pages from one city to another. 
The master can be turned into type, 
raising the possibility of an instant 
newspaper. Similarly, and perhaps 
more practical, is the real-time retrieval 
of documents by computer in touch 
with a satellite. For instance, tapping a 
distant library for research information 
may be valuable to lawyers, writers, 
businessmen, scholars, and doctors. 
Perhaps the most intriguing sugges- 
tion of recent months is to use the 
satellite as a kind of post office in 
space. One idea, proposed by Dr. Peter 
Goldmark (former head of CBS Labo- 
ratories) and being investigated by 
postal authorities, involves optically 
scanning all kinds of business mail at 
the transmitter, converting the scans 
into electronic signals, and beaming 
them to the satellite. The satellite would 
collect and sort the signals and trans- 
mit them to the receiving antennas in 
special zones where electronic devices 
would reassemble them into printed 
letters. Engineers calculate that 40 
pages per second can be transmitted, 
amounting to 3.4 million letters in a 
day, or 1.2 billion pieces of mail a year. 


While the record is already impres- 
sive, observers believe that the poten- 
tial of satellite technology has barely 
been tapped. The marriage of satel- 
lite and computer, for instance, opens 
up the prospect of a constant flow of 
data—treservations, billings, all manner 
of paper work—into business offices 
by way of satellite. 

In the works, too, are satellite re- 
ceivers for ships and planes, providing 
phone pickup and other services at sea 
and aloft. Polaris submarines have 
already been able to exchange informa- 
tion via satellite. 

As far out as these prospects may 
be, one other tops them. NASA space 
pioneer Krafft Ehricke proposes lofting 
a nuclear power plant into orbit, tap- 
ping its energy and relaying it to Earth, 
where it can be converted into elec- 
tricity. More promising, perhaps, is the 
solar energy satellite for which Dr. 
Peter Glaser obtained his patent. 

When these projects come to pass, 
satellites may have established the 
unique reputation of creating a com- 
munications revolution and solving the 
energy crisis at the same time—no 
small accomplishment for a technolog- 
ical advance that is less than 20 years 
old. CJ 








Why IBM is planning to 


Shortly before dawn on the morning 
of October 5, 1962, 1BM engineer Tony 
Sanchirico arrived at the company’s 
System Products Division laboratory 
in Endicott, N.Y., parked his car in 
the lot, and strode inside. He had 
driven most of the night accompanied 
by the cheerless news on the car radio 
of the Cuban missile crisis, and he was 
tired. But as soon as he got inside, he 
forgot his fatigue and threw himself 
into the rush assignment that had 
brought him back unexpectedly from 
a vacation in the Poconos. His job—to 
set up the world’s first “conversation” 
between a 1401 computer in Endicott 
and a 1401 in Paris, France, live via 
satellite. The broadcast could take 
place only at 5 a.m., when Telstar, the 
first privately owned satellite, was in 
proper position overhead and its chan- 
nels were not busy. 

At the lab, Sanchirico went to work, 
activating the various circuits of the 
computer. Outside somebody checked 
the dish antenna that would beam the 
signal aloft. Finally, at exactly 5 a.m., 
the linkup was made, and the message 
was beamed from the Earth station to 
the satellite and down again to an 
Earth station in Europe. “The message 
sent by the computer was hardly his- 
toric,’ Sanchirico recalled recently 
with a laugh. “But when Paris replied 
and we saw the printout in Endicott, 
we were delighted. We knew we had 
proven that a computer and a satellite 
could make a marriage and that we 
could transport data instantaneously 
from computer to computer anywhere 
in the world.” 

Since that moment, 1BM has kept a 
watchful eye on the expanding satellite 
technology and continued to participate 
in Early Bird and other satellite experi- 
ments. Last year, the company made its 
first move into the satellite business. 
In a joint petition filed with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
Government guardian of communica- 
tions in the United States, 1BM and 
COMSAT General Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Communications Satellite 
Corporation, asked permission to es- 
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venture 


yo into the satellite communications business 


tablish a domestic satellite communica- 
tions system through a restructuring of 
the CML Satellite Corporation. CML, 
which was then owned one-third each 
by COMSAT, McI Communications, and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation would, 
under the restructuring proposed to the 
FCC, be owned 55 percent by 1BM and 
45 percent by COMSAT. 

The company felt that the venture 
would merge two centers of expertise 
—satellite communications and data 
handling—which would be of advan- 
tage to the entire data processing in- 
dustry and users of data processing 
equipment. The joint petition was op- 
posed by a number of communications 
companies and data processing com- 
petitors. In February of this year, the 
FCC issued its ruling, stating that neither 
IBM nor COMSAT General was disquali- 
fied from entry and participation as a 
domestic satellite applicant. In fact, 
the Commission went further and 
stated that “the prospect of 1BM’s en- 
try and participation in the provision of 
domestic satellite communications ser- 
vices holds promise of bringing to the 
public new and better specialized com- 
munications services.” However, the 
Fcc concluded by offering COMSAT 
General and 1BM the option of entering 
independently under certain restric- 
tions or of bringing a third partner into 
the venture, with none of the partners 
holding a majority ownership. 

IBM and COMSAT General chose the 
latter option, and in October announced 
that they had entered into an agreement 
with the third partner, Aetna Life and 
Casualty Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna is not only a large user of data 
processing equipment, but also is strong 
in financial management, which both 
IBM and COMSAT General regard as 
vital to the success of the new venture. 
In compliance with the Fcc decision, it 
is planned that, although initially 1mm 
and COMSAT General will each own 
42% percent of CML* and Aetna the 


remaining 15 percent, as the system 


becomes operational, Aetna’s owner- 





*The name will be changed when all three par- 
ties formally enter the venture. 


ship share will increase to a full third 
and IBM’s and coMsAT General’s shares 
will each drop to the same level. 

If this arrangement is approved by 
the Fcc and authorization is received 
to go forward with its projected sys- 
tem, the joint Aetna, comsaT General, 
and IBM venture will take its place 
in the small but growing U.S, satellite 
industry. This industry now includes 
companies such as Western Union, 
RCA, and American Satellite Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Fairchild Indus- 
tries. Western Union’s Weststar satel- 
lite has been operational for over a 
year now, and both rca (reported soon 
to launch its own satellite) and Ameri- 
can Satellite are leasing capacity on 
Weststar. AT&T and General Telephone 
& Electronics are planning to join in 
the domestic satellite communications 
business; in fact, under a contract with 
COMSAT General, AT&T’s first satellite 
is planned for launch in early 1976. 

From the start, CML will handle 
transmissions of voice and low-speed 
data—the meat and potatoes of to- 
day’s communications traffic—but it 
will be in a position to quickly respond 
to the expected rapid growth in image 
and higher speed data transmission ap- 
plications. It will focus on large corpo- 
rate and governmental organizations 
having substantial and complex com- 
munications requirements. IBM, itself, 
will be a customer of CML. 

The advantages of transmitting in- 
formation by satellite are pretty clear. 
“You can visualize a satellite system 
by picturing a flashlight shining on an 
apple,” explains Phil Whittaker, 1BM 
director of commercial development, 
who helped put together the joint ven- 
ture. “A stream of information, be it 
voice, image, or data, is sent up to the 
satellite and is transmitted back to the 
satellite’s footprint which, in CML’s 
case, will be the entire continental U.S. 
Any Earth station that is addressed can 
pick up transmissions, which occur at 
the speed of light at capacities far ex- 
ceeding typical terrestrial facilities.” 

But why not just lease space on ex- 
isting satellites? Why start a new en- 


terprise? “Actually, we may wish to get 
some further hands-on experience in 
the early stages by doing just that— 
leasing space on existing satellites,” 
says Whittaker. “However, our studies 
tell us that there just are no other satel- 
lites planned of the design required to 
give us the sort of systems solutions 
that CML’s projected customers will 
need, Hence, the need for a new ven- 
ture to carry forward these concepts. 
The type of system planned by CML 
will, we believe, open up entirely new 
systems solutions to those needing ad- 
vanced communications capabilities. 
To the user of data processing equip- 
ment, we believe CML’s new system will 
have profound implications in areas 
such as computer load balancing, posi- 
tioning of data bases, centralization vs. 
decentralization, and such.” 

While this sounds like go-go stuff, 
don’t think that you will be ready to 
dial S for Satellite beginning tomorrow 
or the day after. The timetable envi- 
sioned by CML spans five years. Next 
year, the company expects to obtain 
approval and a license from the Fcc. 
The Commission performs the watch- 
dog role of making certain that both 
new and existing companies offering 
communications services adhere to 
both technical and business policies 
set up by it. The Fcc also acts as a 
traffic cop in the sky, making sure that 
one satellite doesn’t take over another’s 
“parking space.” (Yes, deep space has 
its parking problems, too: If satellites 
are not properly spaced along the geo- 
stationary orbit it’s conceivable they 
could collide; and the signal transmit- 
ted by one satellite could interfere with 
that of another unless their technology 
is properly managed. ) 

Once a license is obtained, CML will 
lease a satellite channel from another 
company while the CML satellite, due 
to be launched in late 1978, is being 
designed and built by a private firm, 
not yet selected. The system is expected 
to be operational in 1979, Within sev- 
eral years, IBM expects that the CML 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Take a substantial stretch of land— 
big enough to give some 290,000 
people enough elbow room. Build on 
it, worldwide, to the tune of 100 mil- 
lion square feet. Give the buildings the 
stamp of architectural luminaries such 
as Eero Saarinen, Mies van der Rohe, 
Paul Rudolph, Marcel Breuer, and Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes. Then add those 
extra creative touches from the likes of 
Alexander Calder, Isamu Noguchi, and 
Henry Moore. 

And the sum of all these parts? It’s 
the 1BM skyline. 

And the mode? 1BM consultant Eliot 
Noyes, himself an architect and de- 
signer, places it “on the conservative 
side of the avant-garde.” 

It so impressed one lady that she 
asked Tom Watson, Jr., how the com- 
pany did it: Whenever a new building 
caught her eye, she said, it usually 
turned out to be the 1BM species. The 
lady was Lady Bird Johnson, seeking a 
few pointers for her beautification pro- 
gram during the Johnsons’ White 
House years. 

How does 1BM do it? “The corner- 
stone to our architectural philosophy is 
excellence without frills,’ says Bob 
Howe, president of the company’s Real 
Estate and Construction Division. 

Some recent results of that philoso- 
phy: 

e The award-winning skyscraper in 
Chicago, 1BM’s biggest and last of the 
major structures designed by the late 
Mies van der Rohe—and built while 
freight trains were still rumbling over 
the substructure. 

e The Arthur K. Watson International 
Education Center at La Hulpe, Bel- 
gium, which sports a sundial scuipture 
by Henry Moore and “roof gardens” at 
ground level—over a subterranean ga- 
rage. 

e Americas/ Far East Headquarters in 
Mount Pleasant, N.Y., which blends 
into its habitat as if it had always been 
there. 

© 1BM Switzerland’s new headquarters 
on Zurich’s lakefront, which is settled 
into its habitat as snugly as any of the 
elderly structures that are its neighbors. 


by Edward F. Pierce 


























The conservative/avant-garde con- 
cept has also sired more mature off- 
spring, such as Corporate Headquar- 
ters in Armonk, accoutered with court- 
yard gardens by Noguchi, and a spe- 
cially designed, one-of-a-kind Calder 
tapestry to gladden the eye of any ar- 
riving visitor. 

Looking ahead, to cite an example 
now a-building, the General Systems 
Division’s new 11-story headquarters 
in Atlanta will straddle a 3.5-acre lake. 

And so they come and grow, from 
Armonk to Zurich, with new arrivals 
in—or slated for—Guadalajara, Sao 
Paulo, Sydney, Milan, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and ever onward. 

The prevailing 18M “look,” carefully 
nurtured by RECD, was launched some 
20 years ago, when Tom Watson, Jr., 
chanced to meet a wartime acquaint- 
ance. As Eliot Noyes recalls, his asso- 
ciation with the company “dates back 
to World War II days, when Tom and 
I were in the Air Force together. He 
was flying bombers and I was flying 
gliders. After the war, we met when I 
was in the office of Norman Bel Ged- 
des, whom Mr. Watson, Sr., had work- 
ing On various projects. When that 
office folded up, I was in the middle of 
designing the 18M Model A Typewriter 
and was asked to finish up the design. 
I've been associated with the company 
ever since.” 

The first moment of significant archi- 
tecture for IBM, he feels, “came along 
when the Rochester [Minn.] plant was 
to be built. Just at that time, Eero 
Saarinen appeared on the cover of 
Time. To acquaint him with 1BM, we 
asked him to lunch, and he was our 
man for the job. [Saarinen later did 
the Thomas J. Watson Research Center 
in Yorktown Heights.] A somewhat 
similar situation existed for the La 
Gaude laboratory in France, outside 
of Nice. We needed somebody who 
could operate comfortably in Europe, 
so I suggested Marcel Breuer.” 

Back in the 1950s, Noyes recalls, 
many things were impacting 1BM’s real 
estate needs. For one, more and more 
new branch offices were opening up. 
At the time, they were built by entre- 
preneurs, and 1BM had no particular 
say about what the buildings would 
look like. But then the company real- 
ized it had enough muscle to insist upon 
an architect, along with design review, 
standards of appearance, detail, and 
general quality. 

“Then the bigger buildings came 
along,” says Noyes, “and we were al- 
ways after the best we could get for the 
money. The trick was to get the right 
architects. If you put yourself in the 
hands of the big established firms, you 
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RECD President 
Robert H. Howe 


“My interest in gardens comes from my 
childhood in Japan. The Japanese, you 
know, regard their gardens as a kind 
of vision of nature, a microcosm, so 
to speak. So, in the gardens up there 
in Armonk—in one half I presented 
nature as it is, or has been; in the 
other half I tried to present the scien- 
tific frontiers of the world.” 

Isamu Noguchi, the noted artist/ 
sculptor, who designed the courtyard 
gardens for 1BM’s Corporate Headquar- 
ters building, is reminiscing in his Long 
Island City studio, just over the 
Queensboro Bridge from Manhattan 
Island. His studio, bright and spacious, 


knew the plumbing would work and 
that everything would proceed in an 
orderly fashion. But you’d get more 
striking designs from individuals—and 
that, by the way, is how we got the 
Boca Raton building by Breuer.” 

Noyes himself was the architect for 
the 1BM aerospace building in Los An- 
geles, the education center in Pough- 
keepsie, and various branch offices, and 
more recently redesigned the reception 
area for the Armonk Headquarters 
building. Today, he works closely with 
RECD, which operates out of Rye Ridge, 
N.Y. As Ted Simmons, RECD vice pres- 
ident, operations, says: “We are some- 
what like the shoemaker’s children in 
want of shoes’”—RECcD is housed not on 
IBM property but in leased quarters, a 
neo-colonial, pink-brick building. It is 
attractive and comfortable—but more 
rear guard than avant, by any current 
architectural criteria. 

“Our objective,” says Bob Howe, “is 
a quality building that meets the func- 
tional needs of the user and provides 
good housing for 1BM employees— 
without the frills. That’s the key, and 
that way we are able to produce build- 
ings at reasonable cost—even though 
everyone may not always agree. Many 
times, some of the initial costs are 
sizable. But you save money in the 
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abounds with scores of Noguchi brain- 
children: all manner of sculpture in 
stone and metal, models for civic cen- 
ters (one under way in Detroit), play- 
grounds, and many fountains. 

Now he digs into his memory for 
more recollections about the Armonk 
experience. “I went up there and saw 
what the possibilities were. There was 
a lot of stone rubble taken from the 
excavation. It was just lying around. 
So I picked out some of the likelier 





long run because of front-end, built-in 
quality. This is called life-cycle cost- 
ing, and it may often involve mundane 
things such as wall coverings in a high 
usage area. There are times when we 
pay twice as much for them as we 
normally would because they will last 
five times as long as something less 
expensive, they are easier to clean—or 
completely eliminate the need for 
paint. 

“The reason we’re able to function 
so well,” Howe goes on, “is due to our 
highly professional people. We have 
our own architects, designers, real es- 
tate administrators, and engineers— 
civil, mechanical, electrical. They are, 
for IBM, a unique group of profession- 
als, and they deal with the professionals 
outside the company, acting as a con- 
duit of company policy, approach, and 
requirements.” 

Just about all of the architects for 
1BM buildings are now drawn from 
RECD’s architectural talent library. Its 
selections are based on evaluations of 
designs and buildings by architects who 
are well known, or who are beginning 
to make a name for themselves, and 
are cited in the trade journals and other 
media. When an architect is needed, a 
group or panel of candidates is chosen 
from the REcD library—half a dozen or 









the gardens. 
“For the scientific side,” Si chi 
explains, “I went around talking with 
various scientific people in 1BM and _ 
others they recommended—I even» 
went out to the Brookhaven en | 
tory. I wanted mathematical, atomic, 
and electronic symbols and formulas to — 
inscribe on the black dome, much as | 
the Egyptians inscribed their buildings 
and pyramids with what they conceived 
as the pervading truths of their time. — 
“To me, it’s very important to keep - 
up with changing concepts of nature. - 
I don’t think there’s enough of it gh 


















so—and reviewed with Eliot Noyes, 
who often has his own suggestions. 
“Then,” he says, “RECD makes its rec- 
ommendation, and as coincidence or 
preference would have it, RECD and I 
invariably concur. So we get a good 
architect for whatever project it hap- 
pens to be. And we're always interested 
in the new people who are significant, 
and like to give them a chance to show 
us what they can do.” 

In 1BM building plans today, as Ted 
Simmons explains: “There are two 
new and vitally important factors to be 
considered—energy conservation and 
pollution control.” As for conservation, 
two new buildings are stellar examples 
of what can be done. 

With its 52 stories and 1,800,000 
square feet of office space, the Chicago 
building is the largest single 1BM struc- 
ture. It also won a government award 
for energy conservation: “An outstand- 
ing contribution to our vital national 
goals of conserving energy resources 
in the U.S.” The key to its ‘“no-waste” 
‘efficiency is a computer in full control 
of mechanical and electrical systems. 

Another structure designed specifi- 
cally to cut down energy consumption 
is a rather remarkable one under con- 
struction in Southfield (near Detroit), 
Mich., designed by Gunnar Birkerts, 
who was once an associate of Eero 
Saarinen, 

The keys to his conservation meas- 
ures are window treatment and the skin 
of the building itself, integrated with a 
sophisticated mechanical system. While 
the windows have been pared down in 
size, and give the appearance of elon- 
gated slits, they are treated so that the 
people working inside are given an 
abundance of light and outside aware- 
ness. This is done by reflecting natural 
light upward, through an angle glass, 
from a curved, stainless steel sill re- 
flector. Light is focused on an internal 
reflector/ diffuser above the window, 
and thus dispersed throughout the of- 
fices. Outside, north and east fagades 
will be finished in gray; south and west 
in white. As a consequence, the sides 
that need heat will absorb it, and the 





“warm” or white sides will reflect it. 

But energy conservation is not con- 
fined to the new buildings. Today, it is 
a key consideration in any IBM loca- 
tion. As such, it resulted in savings 
which exceeded $13-million last year, 
according to Brad Towle, RECD’s vice 
president of plans and controls. “In 
terms of fuel,” he says, “it amounted 
to a saving of 31.7 percent, or 21.4 
million gallons, enough to heat 18,000 
houses for a year. In terms of electric- 
ity, it came to 22.8 percent, or 423 
million kilowatt hours, enough to pro- 
vide 47,000 houses with electric power 
for a year.” 

Where pollution is concerned, 1BM’s 
problems are relatively minor com- 
pared to those of, say, a steel company 
or a paper mill. But as Bob Morris, 
RECD’s director of environmental pro- 
grams, says: “We do produce sophisti- 
cated products using heavy metals such 
as cadmium, chromium, and copper, 
and exotic materials like PcB [poly- 
chlorinidebiphenyl], a complex mole- 
cule associated with the production of 
vinyl piping. These materials have to 
be removed from the waste stream, 
and the apparatus has been designed to 
do so at manufacturing sites.” 

RECD also gets into overseas projects, 
but in a different way. As Joe Rorick, 
director of RECD’s design and engineer- 
ing, says: “The Europe/Middle East/ 
Africa Corporation has a sort of ‘mini’ 
RECD of its own in Paris, and it inter- 
faces with country organizations, which 
often have their own real estate func- 
tions. Since Americas/ Far East Head- 
quarters is nearby, we work directly 
with their people in architect selection 
and design concepts, 

“In the E/ME/A and A/FE coun- 
tries, the governments have a good 
deal to say about where one builds,” 
says Rorick. “An example of this is 
the new United Kingdom Headquarters 
in Cosham, south of London, which fits 
in with the British Government’s de- 
centralization plans. And when IBM 
wanted to expand in Essonnes, just out- 
side of Paris, the company had to make 

(Continued on page 34) 


‘Loose Ends’ 


A quasi-abstract painting hangs on the 
wall of Ken Kelly’s office. It’s entitled 
Loose Ends, and “Dedicated to all 
project managers.” 

The painting is a Kelly original. He’s 
a weekend painter and sculptor, which 
is his way of unwinding after his work- 
aday responsibilities as project man- 
ager for the Real Estate and Construc- 
tion Division. One of his recent assign- 
ments was the 1BM building in Chicago, 
where loose ends were abundant. 

In order to get solid footing for a 
building this size in Chicago, Kelly 
says, one must go down about 100 
feet. “So, sinking those gigantic cais- 
sons—some are 8 feet in diameter— 
was quite an undertaking.” 

To compound the foundation prob- 
lems, there was yet another loose end. 
When the land was purchased, one of 
the conditions was that a railroad, 
which crossed the property, be kept in 
operation. “So we had to build around 
it,” says Kelly. “The building design 
was such that some of those caissons 
had to go down between the tracks, 
so there was a constant shifting of 
tracks to sink the caissons; then the 
tracks had to be put back together 
again.” 

Kelly worked closely with the archi- 
tect, Mies van der Rohe, on the proj- 
ect. It was the last major building van 
der Rohe designed before his death. 

“Although he was then close to 80,” 
Kelly recalls, “all you had to do was 
talk to the man for 5 or 10 minutes 
and you realized you were talking to a 
genius. He was sort of a Winston 
Churchill type, a big man, and there 
was always a great big cigar in his 
mouth. When he spoke, you had the 
feeling that his sentences were per- 
fectly formed, all in logical sequence. 
If you could have just taken down ver- 
batim everything he said, all you’d have 
to do is put the covers on and you'd 
have a great book on architecture.” 
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(Continued from page 33) 
a commitment to do something in Bor- 
deaux, complying with a mandate of 
the French Government.” 

In the U.S., the company now has 
projects under way—on the drawing 
boards or under construction—in eight 
cities: Olympia, Wash.; Houston, Tex.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Southfield, Mich.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; La- 
fayette, Ind.; and Madison, Wis. 

Keeping tabs on all these undertak- 
ings is Max Cardiff, RECD’s director of 
field real estate. “We do everything 
from straight leasing,” he says, “to 100 
percent ownership  buildings—and 
some joint ventures.” 

As for the latter, Cardiff explains: 
“We team up with other companies 
where there is a mutual advantage for 
both. It may be a downtown location 
where land is very expensive and re- 
quires a very large building. In San 
Francisco, for example, IBM owns 20 
percent of a building, sharing it with 
three other partners. Since none of the 
four companies requires the entire 
building, joint ownership makes sense.” 

But one can’t build without some- 
thing to build on, and that’s where the 
company’s “land bank” fits in—build- 
ing sites already purchased and waiting 
for whatever structures are ultimately 
slated for them. 

Currently in the bank, Howe says, 
are properties in North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Virginia; 
overseas, in Denmark, Germany, Iran, 
Ireland, Chile, Peru, Argentina, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland, Aus- 
tralia, and the United Kingdom. 

And the stars in 1BM’s architectural 
firmament? Eliot Noyes, who is often 
referred to as the company’s “design 
conscience,” is somewhat reluctant to 
focus on the cream of the architectural 
crop. But he does have favorites—as he 
puts it, “at the various architectural 
scales that fit the diversified needs of 
IBM.” One is the Nordic Education 
Center in Lidingo, Sweden, another the 
previously mentioned Arthur K. Wat- 
son International Education Center in 
Belgium. “Then there are the economy 
buildings, some that are dandy archi- 
tecture but that cost little. There’s a 
small one in England—in Cosham, it 
preceded the new U.K. Headquarters 
there—a little glass box. It’s really a 
significant little structure, mentioned in 
many, many architectural magazines, 
and it won a prize from the British In- 
stitute of Architects. 

“IBM has an astonishing range of 
architecture,” Noyes concludes. “Each 
building appropriate to its own func- 
tion, and all representing a high degree 
of architectural excellence.” a 
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Far left: Modular structure of 1BM 

Italy’s Novedrate Education Center, near 
the lake town of Como, was designed 

by Bruno Morassutti to blend into a hilly, 
richly wooded locale. 

















Left: Architect Imo Yamasaki designed 
the Seattle, Wash., office building, setting 
off his structured cube with a street- 
level arcade. 





Below: For the East Fishkill, N.Y., 
plant, Paul Rudolph created a sequence 
of overhanging tiers, supported by 
concrete pillars. 
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Above: Americas/ Far East Headquarters 
in Mount Pleasant, N.Y., was designed by 
Edward Larrabee Barnes, is shaped like 
a“W” and has a moat that is both decora- 
tive and functional—as a fire deterrent. 
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Left: Y-shaped underpinnings character- 
ize Marcel Breuer’s La Gaude laboratory 
in the Var Valley of southern France, 12 
miles from Nice. Pinnacle in background 
is a local landmark, Baou de Saint- 
Jeannet. 


Far left: The aerospace building in 

Los Angeles comes from the architectural 
drawing board of Eliot Noyes, who places 
the 18M “look” on the “conservative 

side of the avant-garde.” 
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For Volkswagen of America, 

one of the keys to its astound- 
ing success during the last 21 
years—apart from the customer- 
appeal of its ‘‘Beetles,”’ 
Porsches, and Audis—has been 
a strong relationship with its 
more than 1,300 dealers in 

the 50 states. 

To keep things that way, 
VWOA has developed its own 
dealer management system, 
built around IBM computers and 
terminal units, which helps to 
centralize its record-keeping 
and, in the words of one dealer, 
“let's a guy manage, not just 
move paper around.” 

At the end of each business 
day, dealers, using keyboard 













































































Keeping the bugs in the system 


terminals, enter basic informa- 
tion on the day’s total sales, 
repairs, parts, inventory, and 
warranty claims, to a regional 
VWOA computing center. In 
turn, they receive financial, 
sales, and service data, and 
each morning, a daily operating 
control statement, which tells 
them how well the dealership 
did the day before. 

For VWOA, which shares the 
system with dealers, the benefits 
include rapid access to vital 
business statistics such as 
specific sales figures and in- 
ventory requirements. 

With approximately half of 
its dealers on the network and 
others joining at an average 
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n't hurt 


Poor Bill Webster. Every week, 
he has dozens of toothaches. 
And, though as many dentists 
work on his problems, relief is 
never more than a temporary 
thing. 

“Bill Webster” is actually a 
mythical patient programmed 
into a computer-assisted course 
of instruction for dental students 
at the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City. The course con- 
tains seven cases—each simu- 
lating a patient with a toothache 
—which the students must 
diagnose. Bill's pain, for exam- 
ple, might stem from a cavity, 

a rough area on the tooth, a 
nerve problem requiring medi- 
cation, gum irritation, or an 
abscess. 

“The cases are typical,’ says 
Dr. Jack L. Stewart, assistant 
dean of the dental school, the 
nation's third largest. ‘‘The 
course is designed to sharpen 
students’ ability to diagnose 
problems. A simple complaint 
like ‘toothache’ may have a 
deep-seated cause. Diagnosis 
and prescription require a 
thorough study of the patient’s 
problem, and the course helps 
develop effective treatment 
plans and techniques.” 

The diagnostic course is one 
of 12 computer-assisted 
courses offered by the dental 
school, whose 700 students 
have access to eight IBM 3270 
visual display stations, con- 
nected to an IBM computer. 

The courses supplement regular 
dental studies and cover sub- 
jects ranging from biochemistry 
to jurisprudence and ethics. 
They also enable students to 
proceed at their own rate and, 
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in some cases, to graduate 
early. 

Seated at a terminal, the 
student types in the course de- 
sired. The study material 
appears on the terminal screen, 
and as the student responds 
to questions, the computer ex- 
plains why the answer is 
correct, or why it isn’t. If the 
answer is wrong, it refers the 
student to appropriate review 
material. 

The dental school also uses 
the IBM system for administra- 
tive tasks. One application 
matches students and patients 
scheduled for dental work. When 
a patient arrives at the school’s 
clinic, a supervisor determines 
what the patient needs and 
selects a student who needs 
additional experience in pro- 
viding that particular kind of 
care. 
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of 10 to 20 a month, VWOA is 
taking steps to make the system 
even more attractive in costs 

and benefits. During recent 
months VWOA has replaced 
about 300 communications 
terminals with faster, more 
efficient ones, and is taking 

full advantage of IBM’s latest 
equipment advances to broaden 
the applications of its dealer 
network. 





Money-maker 




































Washington's Smithsonian 
Institution is giving away money. 
Not real money, exactly, but 
copies of dollar bills that were 
used in pre-Civil War days. It’s 
part of a new banking exhibit 

in the Institution’s National 
Museum of History and Tech- 
nology, and it's done through 

an IBM terminal that represents 
the modern electronic era in 

the museum's new walkthrough 
review of U.S. banking history. 

The exhibit, which traces 
banking from the Colonial barter 
period to today’s automated 
techniques, will be open 
through 1976 in observance of 
the U.S. Bicentennial. 

To get their money, visitors 
are given a simulated bank card 
that activates the IBM 3614 
Consumer Transaction Facility. 
Then they press keys and 
follow instructions appearing 
on a screen. In an actual bank- 
ing situation, when a 3614 is 
installed in an exterior wall of 
a bank, customers can make 
deposits, transfer funds, and 
perform many other banking 
functions on an around-the- 
clock basis. 
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All the news 
that’s fit to snip 


The Myrtle Elementary School 
in Gastonia, N.C., operates on 
a limited budget. So when 
Valerie Miller, a sixth-grade 
teacher, saw a demonstration 
of a Science Research Asso- 
ciates NewsLab* by an SRA 
marketing rep, she asked not 
to buy it, but to borrow it for 
a while. 

“| thought it would be a wel- 
come break from the usual 
speech and dictionary skills | 
had been teaching in my 
English classes,’’ she says. 
Her request was granted, and 








*Trademark of General Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 


Everything's 
up-to-date 
in Kansas City 


Including the fire department. 
For several years now, the 
System /370 at City Hall has 
been saving lives and property 
by giving patrolmen advanced 
warning of possible dangerous 
crime situations they might be 
heading into. Now it’s been pro- 
grammed to alert firemen, ina 
similar way, to problems they 
may encounter in case of fire 
anywhere in the city. 

The alarm sounds. As firemen 
rush to climb aboard, a loud- 














roject Turkey 


Five years ago, a group of IBM 
employees in the greater 
Washington, D.C., area decided 
they wanted to deliver Thanks- 
giving baskets to people who 
would not be having a traditional 
turkey dinner. The practice has 
continued ever since. 


soon the 56 pupils in Miss 
Miller’s English classes were 
busily consulting the black- 
and-white cardboard box, about 
the size of a breadbox, for 
newspaper “assignments” on 
everything from comics, to 
sports, to world events. 

The students became so in- 
terested in the project—cutting 
and pasting news items, and 
creating their own—that some 
completed as many as 30 of 
the 200 assignments the box 
holds, within a month’s time. 

Their interest came to the 
attention of Gastonia’s local 
newspaper. ‘‘From these 









speaker mounted on the 

fire truck begins spewing forth 
details—gathered from the 
computer within seconds and 
transmitted by a member of the 
fire department communica- 
tions center—about the burning 
building. One of the rear apart- 
ments upstairs is occupied by 
an old woman who can’t walk 
and will need attention ina 
hurry. The store downstairs is 
guarded by a German shepherd 
who doesn’t know a fireman 
from a thief. The factory next 
door may be full of combustible 
chemicals. 

“We used to try to do this 
sort of thing through card files,”’ 
says Fire Chief John H. Waas, 
“but that’s pretty slow.” 

The system also contains a 
record on the physical condi- 
tion of all of the firemen. 


This year, Project Turkey, as 
the annual event has come to be 
known, distributed 1,100 bas- 
kets—to 56 churches and ser- 
vice organizations who had 
agreed to determine their final 
destination. 

The Federal Systems Divi- 
sion’s Jesse Henderson, and 
Irving Justice, from the Data 
Processing Division, along with 








classes may come some of The 
Gastonia Gazette’s future em- 
ployees,” it noted in a full-page 
picture story. The story also 
mentioned that the NewsLab* 
was borrowed and would be re- 
turned to SRA. 

When the Gazette story was 
brought to the attention of 
Margaret Anderson, SRA pro- 
gram manager, information- 





For a little fungus, the tiny 
Phytophthora infestans packs a 
big wallop. Given its favorite 
climate—warm humid days and 
cool nights—it can rot out a 
whole potato field in two weeks. 
In the last century it destroyed 
the economy of an entire na- 
tion—dooming 4 million Irish 
men, women, and children to 
death by starvation or to the 
hard, uncertain life of the 
immigrant. 

U.S. farmers have been 
spraying against late blight, the 
disease the fungus causes, for 
more than 80 years. They cur- 
rently average, according to 
one plant pathologist, a spray 



















12 other representatives from 
IBM divisions in the area, co- 
ordinated the overall effort. 

FSD communicated news of 
the program throughout IBM 
locations. DPD was responsible 
for agency contacts and distri- 
bution. And 150 IBM employees 
packed and delivered the 
baskets. 





Taking the bite out of blight 













communications in Chicago, 
she had a newsworthy idea of 
her own. She wrote to the 
Gazette editor that SRA was 
giving a NewsLab* to the 
school. Would the Gazette make 
the presentation? It would, 

and a subsequent picture and 
story appeared in a later 
edition of the paper. 


a week, in season, and 1', 
pounds of fungicide per acre. 

That creates a lot of expense 
—$2-million annually in Penn- 
sylvania alone—and a lot of 
pollution. At Pennsylvania State 
University, an IBM System / 
370 Model 168 these days is 
helping a growing number of 
farmers (more than 100 at last 
count, in 10 states) cut back 
on both. 

For a fee of $300, a farmer 
using the Penn State service 
receives a hygrothermograph 
and a rain gauge, which he 
places in his fields to measure 
temperature, humidity, and rain- 
fall. Then, once a week, he 
phones in a weather report to 
a university pathologist, who 
transfers the information to the 
ore 

Primed with 20 years’ worth 
of research analysis, the com- 
puter gives the farmer a 
“spray” or ‘no spray” recom- 
mendation, within the space of 
a 3-minute call. 
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by Claire Stegmann 


Back in the early days of 18M comput- 
er technology, when table fans kept 
equipment cool in the development lab 
(creating, on one memorable occasion, 
a hazard to the necktie of a visiting 
V.I.P.), safety in the company was 
primarily a matter of good housekeep- 
ing, some basic safety rules, and a lot 
of pride. 

The Endicott and Poughkeepsie 
plants vied with one another for 
plaques from the National Safety 
Council, and prominently bannered 
their record-breaking numbers of man- 
hours worked without lost work days 
due to injury. The plants’ biggest safety 
problem was hanging enough  safe- 
guards on mechanical equipment to 
keep people from getting hands caught 
in the rotary press machines or being 
run down by vehicles rolling along the 
polished parquet floors. 

In the plating areas, where a few 
new chemicals were being introduced, 
one big air-exhaust safety rule applied: 
Blow everything out the roof except 
the people. 

IBM salesmen and customer engi- 
neers, too, reported to safe, clean en- 
vironments—like offices and banks. 
The only company high-rise was the 
18-story 18M Headquarters in New 
York City. 

But that was more than a quarter- 
century ago. In a simpler, and per- 
haps less volatile, industrial world. 

Whether or not the nation’s working 
places as a whole are potentially more 
dangerous these days, more people are 
saying so, including some citizens’ 
groups and doctors who are making 





discoveries about the harmful effects 
of certain industrial chemicals on the 
human body. These findings, plus a 
new government agency set up by 
Congress in 1970 under the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and known as OSHA 
(Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration), are focusing increased 
attention on American workers and 
their work areas. 

Statistics show that more than 14,- 
000 workers are killed each year in 
job-related accidents. Some 2.2 million 
are seriously injured. Injuries alone 
cost $11.5-billion annually in terms of 
lost wages, reduced output, and other 
expenses. But some experts claim that 
as many as 100,000 annual deaths may 
be either directly or indirectly attribut- 
able to the unrecognized hazards of 
the working environment. 

Machines get faster—and noisier. 
Components get smaller—and harder 
to see with the naked eye. Plastics pro- 
liferate, and are great for everything 
from automobile seat covers to chil- 
dren’s toys, but according to recent 
studies, the gas from which some ma- 
terials are made may cause cancer in 
humans. 

Within the past 15 years, almost un- 
noticed by many, the electronics indus- 
try has made a transition from electro- 
mechanical to chemical manufacturing 
processes. IBM, for example, uses thou- 
sands of chemicals in manufacturing 
and development. 

Although mechanical safeguards, in 
quantity, are still a big concern of 
safety people, more recent safety ques- 
tions deal increasingly with the quality 
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of the industrial environment. How 
pure is pure—in the air around areas 
where chemicals are used? Or in the 
containers that hold them? What does 
loud noise, for brief periods, do to the 
human ear, and psyche? What kind of 
protection is needed against laser 
beams? Which chemicals are incom- 
patible and potentially explosive when 
mixed together? And what are the 
tolerance levels of the human body 
when it comes to radiation and poisons 
that, if not carefully controlled, can 
kill instantly or in slower, more in- 
sidious ways? 

The company’s safety record is one 
of the best. The majority of injuries 
to IBM employees are due to lifting ac- 
cidents, and slips, trips, and falls. Fre- 
quency rate of lost work days in com- 
pany plants and laboratories is less 
than one-fourth that of the average 
U.S. manufacturing firm. But the 
knowledge and control required to 
maintain and surpass that record has 
grown by several orders of magnitude. 

“These days,” says IBM’s director of 
safety and personnel services, John 
Boyd, “with every new IBM process, 
new machine, new plant layout, or new 
building, safety and health considera- 
tions are involved—from the planning 
stage through design and construction, 
up to and after things become opera- 
tional. This is not only good manage- 
ment, it’s good business. The two go 
together.” 

Adds an 1BM industrial hygienist, 
from hard experience: “Checking out 
controls with the engineers in the blue- 
print stage is a lot easier than changing 


something once it’s in. Then it costs 
three times as much money and creates 
ten times as much aggravation.” 

Since enactment of osHA regulations, 
government inspectors have visited 
the company’s plants, labs, branch of- 
fices, and headquarters buildings. 
These inspections have resulted in 
1BM’s being cited, and in some cases 
fined, for violation of safety standards 
pertaining to items such as fire extin- 
guishers. tripping hazards, inadequate 
machine guarding, improper storage of 
combustible materials, and inadequate 
Exit marking. But the company has an 
excellent inspection record and has 
never been cited for a serious violation. 

Under the law, osHA inspectors may 
arrive unannounced at any one of the 
locations where nearly 60 million 
workers are employed in more than 
4 million U.S. establishments. Inspec- 
tions are also usually conducted after 
an industrial death. The agency can 
propose penalties up to $1,000 a day 
for violations of its hundreds of stan- 
dards (there are eight possible viola- 
tions for a single fire extinguisher), 
and can seek court permission to close 
down any operation it finds imminently 
dangerous. 

Because of the enormous variety of 
industries to be covered, however, and 
the length of time (sometimes years) 
it takes to develop even one standard, 
OSHA has been compelled to rely 
heavily, initially, on standards that 
business has been using to police it- 
self. In a rapidly changing environ- 
ment even these are often obsolete. 
Leading companies, including 1BM, are 
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often already far ahead of OSHA re- 
quirements in safety and health prac- 
tices. 

In fact, 1BM safety people at Corpo- 
rate Headquarters in Armonk, see OSHA 
as possibly lulling 1BM managers into a 
false sense of complacency. 

One 1BM plant/lab location, recently 
visited by osHA, brought an inspector’s 
comment that it was the safest place 
he had seen in his 25 years of safety 
work. Two months later, the company’s 
own audit group visited the same loca- 
tion and made 28 recommendations for 
improvement. 

“The reason for these findings,” ex- 
plains Russell De Reamer, the System 
Products Division’s manager of safety 
and East Fishkill’s manager of safety 
and emergency services, “is that 1BM- 
initiated safety/ health audits delve into 
highly intricate areas where, in many 
cases, no government standards exist.” 

In 1958, De Reamer wrote a book, 
Modern Safety Practices, which is 
widely cited by other authors and in 
which he set down some basic prin- 
ciples that have become a routine part 
of safety work. 

Modern safety and health work is 
often conducted by a triumvirate of 
medical doctors, industrial hygienists, 
and safety engineers. At IBM a Corpo- 
rate staff, under John Boyd, works 
closely with 1BM medical director, Dr. 
John Duffy. They coordinate their ac- 
tivities with safety and medical staffs at 
the division, plant, and lab locations. 

Thirty years ago, not many people 
knew what a safety engineer was, in- 
cluding sometimes the man newly 
designated for the job. Today, mem- 
bership in the American Society of 
Safety Engineers is approaching 15,- 
000 nationwide. While the large major- 
ity in industry qualify on the basis of 
experience, there is a trend toward 
more formalized training. A growing 
number of colleges offer courses in 
safety, a few even bachelor’s degrees. 

Industrial hygienists usually hold a 
degree in physics, chemistry, or bi- 
ology, and advanced training in the 
health sciences. In growing demand, 


they are in even shorter supply than 
the safety engineers, numbering only 
3,000 in the U.S. 

Where the safety engineer generally 
looks for hazards that may cause acci- 
dents of an acute nature—electrical 
shock; getting hands caught in gears; 
fires; or possible explosions set off by 
chemicals—the industrial hygienist’s 
primary concern is with things in the 
industrial environment that may pre- 
sent a chronic health problem. The 
hygienist is more apt to be found mea- 
suring the air around a chemical proc- 
ess, the intensity of noise given off 
by a rotary press, or checking micro- 
wave ovens for radiation levels. 

When the Office Products Division 
in Lexington developed its new laser 
serializer, which burns serial numbers 
into typewriters, it was the safety man- 
ager and a safety engineer who set 
down safety guidelines for both laser 
classification and control interlocks. 

The laser beam, powerful enough to 
blind instantly, is completely enclosed. 
The typewriter frame is placed inside 
the serializer machine. There are doors 
for maintenance purposes, and the in- 
terlocks (two sets, for double protec- 
tion) assure that when a door is 
opened the operation shuts down auto- 
matically. On rare occasions when the 
laser must be serviced, maintenance 
people are locked into the room (or 
rather, all other personnel are locked 
out), and all concerned must wear spe- 
cial safety goggles, 

While the controls are primarily 
the concern of the manager and the 
safety engineer, an industrial hygienist 
double-checks the standards and the 
protection provided by the goggles. He 
also works with the site’s doctors to 
determine the nature and frequency of 
examinations for the machine’s opera- 
tors and maintenance personnel, to de- 
tect any long-term effects on the eyes 
or skin. And he ensures that the fumes 
from the burning metal are properly 
controlled by exhaust ventilation. 

In 1BM plants and labs, the ratio 
of safety people to the general popu- 
lation ranges from about one for every 


500 to one for every thousand. How, 
one might ask, do so few provide so 
well for so many? 

“That’s because at IBM, safety is 
everybody’s business—from the new 
employee through every level of man- 
agement,” says Cole Mandelblit, Cor- 
porate manager of safety programs. 

Managers are reminded frequently 
of their safety responsibility. “If a per- 
son has the right attitude he won't start 
a process unless he knows the safety 
rules,” says Henry Balboni, safety man- 
ager at spp Burlington. “But you can’t 
develop this attitude overnight. That’s 
why the line manager’s role is so im- 
portant.” 

Balboni went to Burlington from 
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Endicott, where he was instrumental 
in bringing about the first centralized 
chemical storage distribution center in 
the company. The Endicott center, set 
up in 1968, services the entire Susque- 
hanna Valley, Owego, and Glendale, 
N.Y. Lexington, Boulder, Raleigh, and 
Manassas have since followed suit; 
East Fishkill has one under construc- 
tion; and San Jose has plans. 

Like the others, the East Fishkill 
center will incorporate the most mod- 
ern safety features. For example, in 
the flammable-liquid dispensing room 
there will be nonspark floors, humidity 
control, 12 air exchanges per hour, 
and an ultraviolet flame detector to trip 
an alarm in the event of flame. The 
alarm triggers the release of Halon® 
(a fire extinguishing agent) into the 
area to put out the fire. The center will 
have its own dock, where chemicals 
will be isolated from other supplies 
arriving at the site, and they will be 
unloaded by employees trained in the 
safe handling of chemicals. 

Many locations use the computer in 
safety work. For audit programs, in- 
jury reporting, chemical control, and 
air-sampling programs. A computer- 
ized program for recording results of 
hearing examinations has been in exist- 
ence for three years in the Information 
Records Division and is currently be- 
ing expanded companywide. Devel- 
oped in cooperation with the medical 
systems department and the Corporate 
staff, it schedules people for hearing 
tests, compares their audiograms to 
previous ones, and flags any changes 
that seem significant. There is a similar 
program in preparation for people who 
work with lasers. 

“We have a rapidly changing tech- 
nology and a very fluid group of em- 
ployees moving from job to job,” says 
Dr. Duffy. “From a medical point of 
view, to follow them is one of our ma- 
jor problems.” 

Paradoxically, even as it aids in 


_ safety work, computer technology in- 





creases exposure to hazard. System/3 
and System/7 terminals move on-line 
to control customers’ industrial proc- 


esses, taking customer engineers into 
areas like steel mills and coal mines, 
where their working environment can- 
not always be controlled by IBM. 

1BM Industrial Hygienist Howard 
Perry is currently seeking to apply in- 
dustrial hygiene programs to field peo- 
ple. “Nobody has ever done this be- 
fore,” he says. “In the past, we have 
always gone out and tested in response 
to complaints. But prevention is the 
secret of the whole thing. We are try- 
ing to work out procedures to pinpoint 
conditions that may cause problems to 
our people around the country, and 
resolve them in a generic sense before 
the problem is encountered.” 

Not long ago, a customer requested 
data collection terminals to be placed 
in certain areas on the floor of a foun- 
dry where the temperature was 125 de- 
grees and there was constant hammer- 
ing. IBM safety people persuaded the 
customer to make some _ location 
changes and to provide lockers where 
systems engineers and customer engi- 
neers could change to fire-retardant 
and chemical-resistant overalls. IBM 
supplied employees with hard hats, ear 
plugs, and safety glasses with side 
shields. “With these precautions,” says 
Bob Timbers, DPD safety manager, ‘“‘we 
were satisfied that we could service the 
account safely.” 

Timbers has personally audited many 
of the several hundred branch offices 
and other field locations where ppb, 
as landlord, has responsibility for the 
safety of 18M employees. These contin- 
uing audits help the location manager 
assure that adequate provision has been 
made for effective evacuation in the 
event of fire or other emergency. 

Corporate safety people also work 
with insurance carriers and real estate 
and construction people to assure that 
1BM_ buildings, whether owned or 
leased, meet fire standards. “But most 
building codes,” says one Corporate 
safety manager, “have been designed 
to protect property primarily. We are 
more concerned with people protec- 
tion. We can afford to lose a building 
if we have to, but not a life.” i 


Cyanitie, anyone? 


Ken Weigel, Corporate safety and 
health program planner, has a jar of 
identical pink pills that he passes 
around in safety classes. Most of the 
pills, he tells them, are sugar tablets; 
a few will make you slightly ill; one, 
he says, is potassium cyanide, a deadly 
poison. 

To date, no one has volunteered to 
swallow any of the pills (which, of 
course, are all harmless). According 
to Weigel, he is merely demonstrating 
the kinds of chances some people take 
every day, without a second thought. 

Based on studies of thousands of ac- 
cidents, safety experts believe that if 
an individual repeatedly commits an 
unsafe act, eventually the individual 
will suffer a serious injury or death 
as a result of the repeated exposure. 

“Yet,” says Weigel, “too many of 
us take all kinds of risks daily. We 
drive too fast, cut corners too fast, 
cross the street against the lights. We 
put off fixing that loose rug or that 
frayed wire. We mow the lawn in our 
bare feet. Neglect to use safety glasses 
in a danger zone. Or sometimes use 
chemicals without proper training. If 
we do these things often enough, 
sooner or later we’re bound to have an 
accident that results in injury. 

“As the billboard says, you only 
need seat belts once. But which once?” 
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An alternative 


Health Maintenance Organizations offer employees 
a choice of medical benefits plans. 


Organizations offering prepaid health care have been around 
for the past 30 to 40 years. But until recent years, they have been 
few in number and, therefore, not many Americans have had the 
opportunity to join one. 

The Health Maintenance Organization Act of 1973 allocated 
$375,000,000 for the development of HMO’s through 1978. The law 
also provides that all companies subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, employing 25 or more people, and offering health 


benefits, must provide their employees the option of joining an HMO. 


In the space of just six years, the number of HMO’s throughout 
the country has risen from about 25 in 1970 to about 200 today, 
although only a few have as yet received government accreditation. 
They offer an estimated 7 million Americans a wide range of 
hospital, surgical, and medical services. 





During the next few years, many IBM 
employees in the United States will 
have a chance to make an important 
decision about some of their medical 
benefit coverage. 

They will have the option of con- 
tinuing their coverage under the 
company’s medical benefit plans or 
enrolling in one of a number of 
Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMO’s), accredited by the United 
States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 


What is an HMO? 

An HMO is an organization which 
provides comprehensive medical 
care on a largely prepaid basis. The 
name and the services offered differ 
from place to place, but HMO’s are 
dedicated to the concept of cen- 
tralizing the medical services they 
offer. Instead of paying medical bills 
in traditional fashion—to doctors, 
surgeons, laboratories, hospitals, 
etc.—an HMO member pays a set 
monthly rate for the family health 
services provided by the HMO 
throughout the year. The services 
are rendered by the HMO staff of 
medical personnel. 


Where are HMO’s located? 

To date, there are some 200 
HMO’s scattered throughout the 
country. Although no more than a 
handful have yet received HEW ac- 
creditation, this number is expected 
to increase to as many as 50 by mid- 
1976. IBM employees in California 
have already been offered the choice 
of enrolling in the Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan, Incorporated, and those 
in metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
have an available HMO called Group 
Health Association, Incorporated. 

Both Kaiser and Group Health are 
examples of HMO’s that maintain 
medical staffs who work exclusively 
for them. Another type of HMO, 
called a Medical Care Foundation, 
employs doctors who may also con- 
tinue in private practice. Such 
HMO’s combine the prepayment ar- 
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rangement with the traditional fee- 
for-service system, thus enabling 
doctors in private practice to par- 
ticipate in an HMO. 

Where both types are available, 
companies are to give employees 
the choice of membership in one of 
either type. However, to assure the 
widest possible choice for its peo- 
ple, IBM will contract with any Fed- 
erally accredited HMO _ servicing 
areas in which employees live. 


What would it cost to belong 
to an HMO? 

Monthly membership rates vary 
from HMO to HMO. However, IBM 
will pay toward the HMO rate that 
amount it costs the company to cov- 
er an employee under IBM’s Family 
Hospitalization, Surgical, and Major 
Medical Plans. In some cases, this 
will cover the entire HMO rate and 
will mean no out-of-pocket expense 
to employees, while in others, the 
out-of-pocket expense may be con- 
, siderable. That is one reason why, 
when one is offered, if you are in- 
terested, it is important to find out 
all you can about any accredited 
HMO and weigh that information 
carefully against your family’s health 
needs and current costs you are in- 
curring over and above what is 
reimbursed under IBM’s Medical 
Plans. 

IBM will handle the administrative 
work involved in an employee’s sign- 
ing up for membership in an HMO. 
It will deduct (monthly) from an em- 
ployee’s pay check any difference 
between the total HMO rate and 
IBM’s contribution toward that rate. 


To join or not to join an HMO? 
When an HMO is offered in your 
area, you will want to make a careful 
reassessment of the kind of health 
coverage you and your family re- 
quire. No doubt, you will want to find 
out all you can about the HMO and 
the kinds of services it provides. You 
may even wish to visit it and talk in 
greater detail with its representa- 





tives. You will also want to review 
carefully the IBM Medical Plans de- 
scribed in your About Your Com- 
pany booklet, and talk with your 
manager on points that are not clear 
to you. 

Whether you opt to join an HMO 
or not, you and your family will con- 
tinue to receive coverage under 
IBM’s Dental, Adoption, and Special 
Care for Children Assistance Plans. 


What are the pros and cons? 
There are some obvious advan- 
tages in such HMO preventive med- 
ical services as physical examina- 
tions, immunizations, and well-baby 
care. There are also some limita- 
tions—for example, because HMO’s 
are local organizations, the services 
of any one HMO are only offered in 


one geographic area (although most 
HMO’s do offer varying levels of cov- 
erage for situations involving acci- 
dental injury or emergency illness 
incurred in out-of-area locations). 

Whatever you decide, you will pe- 
riodically have an opportunity to 
change your mind. Membership in 
an HMO is renewable annually, and 
at the start of each such enrollment, 
you will have a chance to join or not 
to join; to retain your membership 
or return to coverage under the IBM 
Medical Benefits Plans. 

The choice should be based on 
your assessment of your total fam- 
ily’s medical needs, as all eligible 
members of the same family must 
either be enrolled in an HMO or re- 
main covered under IBM’s Medical 
Benefits Plans. a 


What to ask yourself about HMO’s 


e Read with utmost care all the lit- 
erature on the plan, what’s covered 
and what’s excluded, how long the 
coverage lasts. 

e Check the monthly premiums and 
the extra costs you'll be required to 
pay for non-included items, deduc- 
tibles, etc. 

e Compare these totals with the 
amounts you’ve been paying in 
health insurance premiums, doctor 
bills, out-of-pocket cash, costs of 
services not covered or only par- 
tially covered in your present insur- 
ance... 

e Find out the arrangements for 
choosing and keeping a physician. 
e Investigate the provisions for 
prescription drugs outside the hos- 
pital. Does the plan cover these or 
offer a way you can save when you 
buy? (Some HMO’s have their own 
pharmacies.) And what about pros- 
thetics and appliances? 

e Check other subscribers’ opin- 
ions. If they are already in a plan, 
are they satisfied with the medical 
attention? 

e Find out what hours full HMO 
services are available and what the 
procedure is for care in evenings 
and over weekends. 

e Ask whether the outpatient ser- 
vices and facilities you use most— 
physicians’ offices, lab facilities, 
pharmacy—are under a single roof. 
Is this roof located conveniently for 
your family? 


e Make sure preventive care ser- 
vices are stressed—early disease 
detection via diagnostic screening, 
periodic physical checkups, appro- 
priate immunization. 

e Investigate what hospital accom- 
modations are provided—private, 
semiprivate? Are such extras as 
special-duty nursing and private 
room included if your physician 
thinks they are essential? 

e Are there age limits in the plan 
—such as when a son or daughter 
reaches age nineteen? Or marries? 
e What medical facilities are in- 
cluded in the hospital to which you 
would go—such as coronary care, 
radiation therapy? What exclusions, 
if any, are there for health handi- 
caps? 


From the book Sylvia Porter’s Money 
Book. Copyright© 1975 by Sylvia Porter. 
Published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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HOW NOT 
TO SAY WHAT 
YOU MEAN 


by Malcolm Muggeridge 


Call it rhetoric, jargon, Pentagonese, gobbledygook. Word 
pollution is spreading, say the experts, through the bureau- 
cratic halls of government and industry to the groves of 
academe. And it can be as corrosive to words and their 
meanings as black smoke is to the air we breathe, or indus- 
trial wastes to our water supply. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., former 13M Board Chairman, saw 
the danger to business management. “IBM was not built with 
fuzzy ideas and pretentious language,” he wrote in a Man- 
agement Briefing six years ago. “IBM was built with clear 
thinking and plain talk. Let’s keep it that way.” 

Plain talk varies considerably among English-speaking 
peoples. The English language, noted Oscar Wilde, is the 
one thing British and Americans don’t have in common. 
But both see word pollution for the threat that it is. 

Here, the one-time editor of Britain’s 134-year-old Punch 
magazine tells how the abuse of language is more than a 
butchery of words, It can lead to the annihilation of ideas. 


The true purpose of words is to convey meaning, and when 
this is perfectly achieved—which happens only rarely even 
in the case of the greatest practitioners—there is a kind of 
ecstasy. The very humbiest and most obscure of scribblers 
may experience this in some degree when they have 
managed to string together words so as to produce a col- 
lective impact greater than the sum of their separate im- 
pacts. Unfortunately, words can also be used to disguise 
meaning, as musical notes can be untrue and convey dis- 
cord instead of harmony. 

At the present time, word pollution is particularly strong, 
and, I should say even more dangerous than other forms 
of pollution. Polluted air makes us suffocate, polluted 
water and food make us sick, but polluted words deliver 
us over to the worst of all fates—being imprisoned in 
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fantasy and incoherence. An iron curtain falls between us 
and reality, There is hope that the polluted air and water 
and food may sometime be purified, but once words are 
polluted they are lost forever. Old lexicons are their ceme- 
teries, and turning over the pages is like visiting their graves. 

Take, for instance, the word love, one of the most beau- 
tiful there is. Love is a theme running through the highest 
flights of literature and art and mysticism. Yet, is it not 
sad to reflect that if I speak of love on any campus between 
the Berlin Wall and the western seaboard of America, the 
word will almost certainly be taken as signifying eroticism 
of one sort or another? It is the accepted contemporary 
view, I think, that to love is to experience sexual desire. 
Dante is elbowed aside to make room for Kinsey, and the 
beautiful Genesis story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden is reduced to the dimensions of a Times Square maga- 
zine display. This is not just a case of distorting a word’s 
meaning, but of completely altering it. For love and lust 
are no more interchangeable terms than are hunger and 
greed. Surely the Devil must be a philologist! 

The same sort of thing has happened to the key words 
in politics. In George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, the 
Ministry of Truth, dealing with Newspeak and devices like 
doublethink and blackwhite, carries on the day-to-day man- 
ufacture and dissemination of lies, as the corresponding 
Ministry of Love organizes violence and hatred. What 
Orwell shows, with remarkable insight, is that word pollu- 
tion provides an important adjunct to the establishment and 
maintenance of authoritarian government. Such govern- 
ments need not fear subversion when the very words in 
whose name it could take place—liberation, equality, de- 
mocracy—have been so perverted and falsified that they 
have lost their true significance and dynamism. By this 
means, as the history of the Twentieth Century has abun- 
dantly shown, it is perfectly possible to revive slavery in the 
name of liberation, to institute tyranny in the name of de- 
mocracy, and to enforce privilege in the name of equality 
—always provided that the requisite words have been suit- 
ably processed in advance. 

Thus, we have come to accept People’s Democracies in 
which the people have no rights and play no part in choos- 
ing their rulers; to acknowledge liberations enforced at gun- 
point that effectively abolish all liberty; and to applaud 
equality and fraternity in terms of an artificially protracted 
condition of class-war or self-styled cultural revolution. So 
powerful are words, and so sinister the consequences of 
allowing them to become polluted. 

These are instances of the deliberate pollution of words 
as part of the operation of power politics in which the cap- 
ture of key words like freedom and self-determination and 
majority rule is the equivalent of taking a crucial fortress 
or commanding height in military warfare. In battles for 
men’s minds—which is what, ultimately, all conflicts are 
about—whoever defines the key words wins. In contrast, 
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word pollution, in the context of an ostensibly free society 
such as exists in the countries of Western Europe and the 
United States, is rather different. In such circumstances 
meaning can be, as it were, washed away in a great cascade 
of words, a practice to which demagogues seeking election 
on a basis of universal suffrage commonly resort. Their 
oratory serves to drown meaning in the same sort of way 
that in canned music the identity of the component tunes is 
lost in a drooling flow of ill-defined musical sound. 

In his book, Strictly Speaking, television commentator 
Edwin Newman, himself a wordsmith of experience and 
repute, gives some choice examples taken from presidential 
conventions and other demagogic occasions: “History will 
record the greatness of his administration. As it is inscribed 
upon the permanent page, so it is etched in the minds and 
hearts of a grateful people . .. Mr. Chairman, I proudly rise 
tonight to confirm a commitment that was wrought in the 
crucible of another era . . . Destiny has again marked this 
man. A man to match our mountains and our plains. A 
man steeped in the glorious traditions of the past. A man 
with the unlimited possibilities of a new era .. .” Even, 
however, in the field of nomination speeches, normally con- 
sidered to be impregnably otiose and vacuous it is possible 


Drawing by Wm. Hamilton; © 1974 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





“Now, before we get started, Ms. Fraser, would you lay on us 
a microencapsulation of our last session?” 


to trace some shadowy meaning—like poring over the faint 
markings of an ancient fresco. 

It is surely significant that, in his quest for total meaning- 
lessness, Newman turns, not to politicians in full spate, but 
to sociologists—specifically, to a sociological study of the 
reactions of voters to televised political advertising: “Mea- 
sures of the following variables were obtained during each 
personal interview wave: issue and candidate image atti- 
tudes; beliefs about candidates’ issue positions and image 
characteristics; salience of issues and images; and beliefs 
about the salience of issues and images to the candidates.” 

These are words which may be said over and over, like 
a surrealist poem, without ever catching the tiniest glimpse 
of any coherent thought or meaning. 

Rhetoric—the use of language to arouse or impress—is 
the sickness of words; it attacks them as Dutch elm disease 
does trees, soon causing them to wither and die. Broad- 
casters on notable—especially royal—occasions are pe- 
culiarly liable to attack. I once heard one of them, in a 
burst of patriotic zeal, refer to the clock over the Houses 
of Parliament as “loyal Big Ben.” In a cooler mood it might 
have occurred to him that a clock could be a good or bad 
timekeeper, but scarcely loyal or disloyal. Winston Chur- 
chill’s fervid orations likewise involved the slaughter of 
many noble words. In one of them, as I recall, he spoke of 
how he had hoped at the end of the 1939-45 war to sit with 
Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt on the great Atlantic 
Mountains and settle the shape of the world-to-be. Perhaps 
unconsciously, he was quoting the English poet William 
Blake, who can scarcely have had in mind any such even- 
tuality when he wrote: 

My designs unchanged remain, 

Time may rage, but rage in vain, 
For above Time’s troubled fountains, 
On the great Atlantic Mountains, 

In my Golden House on high, 

There they shine eternally. 

Blake’s imaginative perception of truth was so dazzling 
and unearthly that some of his phrases have irresistibly 
attracted rhetoricians, who raid his amazing treasure house 
of words as itinerant shepherds and Egyptologists once 
raided the pyramids. 

The only times I myself have consciously experienced a 
rush of rhetoric to the head has been in writing editorials 
on matters about which I felt either indifferent to the line 
I was expected to take or positively out of sympathy with it. 
There is a mathematical law, I then discovered, whereby 
rhetorical pressure mounts in direct ratio with the fraud- 
ulence of what is to be expressed. Under it, total fraudu- 
lence produces total rhetorical possession. Words lose not 
just their particular meaning, but all meaning whatsoever. 
It is like verbal sleepwalking—an image used, significantly 
enough, by Hitler in describing how he proceeded in de- 
vising and carrying out his policies. The pen writes auto- 
matically, the fingers dance over the keyboard as though 
in a trance, and the sentences come to pass of themselves 
like the breathless lies of an adulterous husband, such as: 

“The people of this country will never for a moment 
countenance... It is greatly to be hoped that wiser coun- 
sels will yet prevail .. . Such is the choice that at present 
confronts us .. . It is idle to think that politicians can... 
rests with the common people to . . . That goal towards 
which the nations of the world are. . .” 

Inevitably, the Welfare State, the pattern of our British 
way of life in recent years, has produced its own rare crop 
of verbal fraudulence. Since, by definition, the Welfare 
State is a kingdom of heaven on earth where everyone is 
happy and no one is wicked, it follows that any deficiencies 
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in people or in institutions must be due to their circum- 
stances, not to any moral or other inadequacy, The cate- 
gories of Good and Evil, therefore, simply do not exist, 
any more than they did in the Garden of Eden before the 
Fall. There are problems which can be solved, but no sins 
which deserve chastisement; poverty has been abolished, so 
there are no poor, only underprivileged. If death has not 
yet been eliminated, it soon will be; meanwhile, there are 
only terminal cases. 

The Welfare State is an earthly paradise constructed out 
of words bent to the purpose. Will future social historians, 
I sometimes ask myself, come upon examples of this strange 
verbiage, accidentally preserved like the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and try to make sense of it, reaching the conclusion that it 
must have related to some mysterious cult whose significance 
is lost in the mists of time? 

Another field for word pollution is contemporary letters, 
where the quest for incoherence is part of a retreat from 
reality which characterizes a civilization in dissolution. 
Naturally, this is especially marked in the groves of academe 
whose professors and lecturers gain the favor of students 
by throwing up an ever denser smokescreen of declamatory 
words to obscure what are supposed to be their subjects. 
Nearly all the great campus pundits of our time write in 
strange convoluted sentences; as in this passage, chosen at 
random from Marcuse’s One Dimensional Man: 

“However, if the socially permitted and encouraged re- 
lease of libido would be that of partial and localized sexual- 
ity, it would be tantamount to an actual compression of 
erotic energy, and this desublimation would be compatible 
with the growth of unsublimated as well as sublimated 
forms of aggressiveness .. .” 

Nor are the runners-up, the ardent young advocates of 
the Alternative Society, behindhand in the field of obfusca- 
tion. Here are two examples taken from their publications: 

“At present the university’s role in acculturation and so- 
cialization is the promulgation of the utter mystification of 
corporate consciousness...” 

“The radical alternative we seek to the University’s pres- 
ent commitment must be a nonabsorbable, unifying con- 
ceptualization which will provide political cohesion, both 
in the short and the long range, for our programs and our 
activities; it must concretize our revolutionary socialist roles 
without limiting on any level of specificity our explorations 
and articulations of concrete mediations of oppression and 
injustice...” 

When word pollution reaches such a pitch as this, that 
words, far from conveying grace and truth, are just slung 
together into a potpourri of psychosociological jargon, 
becoming a sort of technological mandarin, then surely 
another Dark Age must be upon us. To extract meaning 
from incoherence, order from chaos, harmony from dis- 
cord—this is what civilization is about. Meaningful, supple, 
lucid words are an outward and visible intimation that the 
secret and invisible civilizing process is at work; disorder 
in words even more than other forms of disorder intimates 
that it has gone into reverse gear. Fiat Nox, or, let there be 
dark, replaces Fiat Lux, or, let there be light, and the new 
barbarians shout at their sometime mentor, as Shakespeare’s 
Caliban did at Prospero: 

“You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse.” a 





British journalist Malcolm Muggeridge has written widely for 
publications around the world; appeared frequently on television, 
and is the author of numerous books. He has been a newspaper 
correspondent in India, Moscow, and in Washington, D.C. 











DRUGS, LIKE SPIRITS, 


STRICTLY VERBOTEN ON THE JOB 





Not since the historic confrontation 


between the “wets” and “drys” in the 
pre-Prohibition days of the early 1920s 
has there been anything like the current 
split on marijuana—whether to make 
it legal or prosecute its users. 

Nowhere is it legal. But there are 
wide differences among the states on 
the penalties for possession. In some, 
the possession of small amounts for 
personal use carries no more onus than 
a traffic violation. In others, possession 
has been downgraded from a felony to 
a misdemeanor. In some, it is still a 
felony, the laws are rigorously en- 
forced, and the penalties are severe. 

Meanwhile, there is still consider- 
able disagreement among doctors and 
scientists over the short- and long-term 
effects of the drug. Most of the discus- 
sion now revolves around the degree of 
harmfulness. Marijuana is no longer 
seen as a “dangerous” drug among the 
majority of medical authorities. But 
there are dissenters. 

While many Americans are still hav- 
ing a hard time making up their minds 
about marijuana—the fact is that mil- 
lions of people are believed to be 
using it more or less frequently. Sales 
of cigarette papers recently increased 
fourfold to about 106 million packets 
annually, while sales of legal roll-your- 
own tobacco went down by 300,000 
pounds a year. The difference, presum- 
ably, is that more paper is being used 
to roll marijuana “joints.” 

What does all this mean to IBM? 
Walton E. Burdick, 1BM vice president, 


personnel plans and programs, put it 
plainly in a letter to division presi- 
dents: “In the face of this [national] 
softening stand against marijuana, it is 
important that our employees under- 
stand IBM’s position with regard to all 
drugs, including marijuana.” 

That position, explains Burdick, is 
the same whether the substance is alco- 
hol, narcotics, marijuana, sedatives, or 
stimulants. It is a firm, long-standing 
policy which, simply stated, is that the 
use, sale, or possession of any such sub- 
stance for nonmedical reasons is pro- 
hibited on company premises or in a 
work environment. Employees who 
violate that policy are subject to disci- 
plinary action, including dismissal, Bur- 
dick points out. 

According to Dr. John C. Duffy, the 
company’s medical director, alcohol 
and drugs are not as significant a prob- 
lem in IBM as are some other health 
matters. 

“Sure, we have some problem drink- 
ers and some drug abusers,” he says. 
“There’s no way of determining the ex- 
act number, but all the evidence shows 
that they are a relatively small percent- 
age of our population. We have fewer 
than 400 men and women making use 
of our rehabilitation programs for prob- 
lem drinkers. That percentage hasn’t 
varied much in the 20 years that we’ve 
offered such help. And, across the 
country, we know of no more than 40 
or 50 people in 18M who are or have 
been drug addicts. We offer them the 
same kind of help.” a 

—E. BAUER 
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bird will start earning a profit on the 
partners’ investments. 

The useful life of the satellite is 
pegged at seven years. Obviously, if all 
goes well, others will join it in space. 

On the ground, Earth stations will 
undoubtedly take on a different look— 
as some already have. For instance, in 
Italy, one Earth station not only re- 
lays messages from space, but also 
serves as a chapel—a rather neat blend 
of two approaches to the heavens. 

“T don’t expect we'll go that far,” 





says one IBM executive with a grin, 
“but I do expect to see a new kind of 
environment, in which dish antennas 
could be as familiar a fixture on the 
front lawns of business establishments 
as, say, the company sign.” B 
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She was often a troubled child, so se- 
rious of manner that her beautiful so- 
cialite mother called her “Granny” and 
worried for her future. Her father, 
whom she adored, died when she was 
9 years old. At 19, she became en- 
gaged to the handsome only son of a 
Hudson Valley country squire, whose 
doting mother tried to break up the 
engagement. Bride and groom were 
upstaged at their wedding by the man 
who gave the young woman away in 
marriage—her uncle Teddy, the young- 
est President of the United States. 

It was a marriage that lasted 40 
years, ending with the death of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt in 1945, during 
his own fourth term as President, near 
the end of World War II. By that time, 
Eleanor Roosevelt had emerged as a 
strong figure in her own right, a writer 
and lecturer, widely recognized and 
often caricatured for her part in the 
social reforms of the ’30s, her wartime 
morale-building jaunts to the troops, 
her efforts on behalf of an embryonic 
United Nations. 

For those who lived through the 
Roosevelt years and for those who 
know them only by hearsay, there is a 
treat in store on Sunday and Monday 
evenings, January 11 and 12, from 9 
to 11 p.m. (EST) when IBM presents 
the world premiere of Eleanor and 
Franklin on the ABC television net- 





work. There will be only one commer- 
cial interval during each evening. 

The special two-hour, four-part pre- 
sentation is based on Joseph P. Lash’s 
best-selling Pulitzer Prize-winning bi- 
ography by the same name. 

Lash, who struck up a_ lifelong 
friendship with Mrs. Roosevelt, ac- 
cepted the invitation by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., to write his mother’s bi- 
ography. 

“My parents are figures in history,” 
Roosevelt notes in its introduction. 
“They were also human beings with 
foibles and frailties as well as great 
strength and vitality ... It was my hope 
that Joe Lash would present a portrait 
of my mother that would be objective 
yet sympathetic and recapture some- 
thing of her reality ... This book ful- 
fills my hope.” 

Lash’s objectivity, insight, and can- 
dor has been adapted for television by 
James Costigan, who won an Emmy 
Award for his original teleplay, Love 
Among the Ruins. Jane Alexander, who 
won the Tony Award for her stage 
work in The Great White Hope, plays 
Eleanor from the age of 18 through 60, 
and Edward Herrmann, who starred on 
Broadway in Moon Children and has 
appeared in feature films, including 
The Great Waldo Pepper, Paper Chase, 
and The Great Gatsby, plays Franklin 
from 18 through 63. a 


ABC-TV, 9-11 p.m. EST 


Part I: Sunday, Jan.11 Part II: Monday, Jan. 12 
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To make sure you get Think without 
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Technology is only the easiest part 
of the answer to the world food crisis. 
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